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views of the editors 
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On talent hunting 


The Review has noted in recent months an intensi- 
fication of organized efforts to recruit young talent for 
journalism. The American Newspaper Publishers 
Association has become particularly active in combat- 
ing misinformation about the field and in pursuing 
high-school students to start “selling them on jour- 
nalism as a career.” 

Perhaps more fundamental has been the ANPA’s 
readiness to seek out information on why more young- 
sters are not turning to journalism. Invited to speak 
on this subject to the annual meeting of the ANPA, 
the Review's editorial chairman summarized past sur- 
veys and canvassed a hundred-odd younger alumni of 
Columbia’s Graduate School of Journalism. In broad 
strokes, the findings looked like this: 

As a group, editors of high school newspapers rate 
journalism careers as low in “prestige” and in finan- 
cial return, but high in terms of “interest” and “use- 
fulness to society.” 

Among the ablest college students, including those 
who edit college papers, a discouragingly large per- 
centage seem to look briefly at journalism, then turn 
toward law, medicine, government, teaching, and 
other professions. Influencing them are a belief that 
journalistic enterprises, particularly newspapers, are 
not wide-awake, progressive organizations, and a sus- 
picion that the press, in particular, does not generally 
place a premium upon getting and keeping talent. 

Those who do go into the field appear to be moti- 
vated by “an urge to communicate,” a wish to be 


“involved in the stream of events,” and a sense of 


“public service.” 

Among the abler students who enter journalism by 
way of Columbia, about two thirds go to newspapers 
or wire services, with the rest scattered among radio- 
television news, magazines, and public relations. Six 
years later the proportion in newspapers and wire 
services has dwindled to about one-half, while maga- 
zines, broadcasting and public relations have gained. 

When asked whether the job satisfactions have been 
higher than they expected, a substantial majority of 
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those in radio-television and in magazine work 
answered “Yes.” Only a minority of those in public 
relations and a still smaller minority of those in news- 
papers and wire services answered “Yes.” 

Throughout the comments about newspaper and 
wire-service work runs a dissatisfaction with “the lack 
of intellectual challenges,” “the preoccupation with 
the trivial, the fragmentary and the fleeting in con- 
trast with in-depth treatment of significant community 
problems,” and “lack of differentiation between the 
hack and the bright fellow who really delivers.” 

There emerges one central point: America’s news- 
papers are attracting too little of the best young 
journalistic talent, seem to be doing too little with 
the best talent that they do get, and are losing too 
much of it too fast. 

From all of this, the Review finds itself conclud- 
ing that a clear majority of newspapers and a large 
percentage of other news organizations take far too 
lightly the intense loyalty and devotion that the ablest 
young journalists are eager to offer to their profes- 
sion and to their employers. Few organizations, it 
seems, conscidusly groom the most promising young- 
sters for news-executive positions or general-manage- 
ment posts. Certainly too few distinguish enough 
between the brilliant professional and the hack. 

Specifically, the Review asks if it is not high time 
for publishers (and the American Newspaper Guild) 
to reappraise the whole table of news personnel — 
and to differentiate clearly among the editorial jobs 
that are essentially clerical (like tabulations, phone 
dictation, and weather data), craft (like routine obit- 
uaries, luncheon-club meetings, and other formula 
material), and truly professional. Is it not time 
for the adult news organizations to recognize in pay 
and prestige the true professional — the master re- 
porter and the master copy editor, positions worthy 
of the best minds anywhere? 

Should not the way be found to encourage these 
outstanding professionals to perform penetrating, in- 
depth reporting, to join in experimenting to improve 
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“| just give the public what it wants!” 


the presentation of news, and to meet regularly with 
management to exchange ideas? 

When the ways are found to recognize true talent 
and to see that such talent is genuinely challenged, 
there will be no shortage of bright young minds com- 
ing into the field and staying in it. 


Low mortality 


The Review takes note of the passing of what the 
editors consider the most challenging season yet of tele- 
vision news and documentary programs. (One back- 
handed index of its success, incidentally, was the 
amount of newspaper space devoted to the contro- 
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versial programs.) Particularly to be commended 
were those programs that had to come up consistently 
on schedule with stimulating material—notably, 
NBC’s “White Paper,” the Bell & Howell “Close-up” 
on ABC, and, despite a little breathlessness on its 
weekly schedule, the pioneer, “CBS Reports.” These 
programs repeatedly revealed the potency of the art 
of the documentary—even, in some cases, a poten- 
tially treacherous ability to grip the emotions. This 
latter trait was shown most strikingly in “The Battle 
of Newburgh” on “White Paper,” where Newburgh 
party politics were excluded in favor of a compelling 
portrayal of people on relief. \ 

The remarkable thing is that, as of this writing, 
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all of the evening network documentary shows that 
finished the season are scheduled to be back, despite 
low ratings. (““CBS Reports”—with only 8 per cent 
of the audience—was the lowest ranked of all eve- 
ning network shows in mid-season.) Whatever their 
reasons—prestige, Newton Minow, or simply a sense 
of responsibility—the networks are to be congratu- 
lated on bucking the ratings in this instance. 


The orator of Tulsa 


With a ringing timbre rarely sounded these days in 
the spoken word, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, editor of The 
Tulsa Tribune, has gone up and down the land 
preaching his indignation at progressive education, 
modern art, and lewdness in fiction, movies, and 
actors. (See excerpts, starting on page 45.) He finds 
moral decay in our society, and he calls on editors to 
put it to a stop by “blowing the whistle” and by 
“covering up the cesspool.” 

His set piece has been widely redistributed by news- 
papers large and small, opinion and religious 
magazines, and radio stations. The response, in every 
case, has been reported as overwhelmingly favorable. 
Mr. Jones himself says he has been surprised by the 
paucity of criticism. He has apparently caught the 
fed-up mood of a segment of American society. 

The Review does not want to debate his particular 
dislikes, but it feels it necessary to comment on what 
he is asking journalism to do—the business of “‘blow- 
ing the whistle.” Concretely, this seems to mean 
cleaning up lascivious movie advertisements, de-em- 
phasizing the broils of such as Lizzie, Eddie, and 
Dickie, and, in one case, removing dirty best sellers 
from the best-seller lists. 

But there is one touchy implication. Mr. Jones 
would no doubt be the last to tamper with the First 
Amendment, but his speech will be interpreted as 
aligning him with forces that are not necessarily so 
scrupulous. There can certainly be a justifiable con- 
cern about letting truly obscene material get into the 
hands of minors. (The American Civil Liberties 
Union expressed its sympathy with such concern in its 
recent policy statement on obscenity.) But if “blowing 
the whistle” means abetting municipal or religious 
groups bent on rationing the fare of the public at 
large, editors must pause. 

An editor is of course free to set the standards he 
chooses for his own publication, but he may not, given 
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the working assumptions of a free society, try to 
exclude those he believes undesirable from the market- 
place. Let those who doubt re-read Near v. Minne- 
sota, the 1931 case in which the Chicago Tribune 
intervened in behalf of a supposedly scurrilous pub- 
lication. The principle is still good. 


A tool for journalists 


The spring issue of the Review carried exchanges 
in the dispute over the new third edition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary. One side, it appeared, 
believed Webster III was aiding the dissolution of the 
English language. The other maintained that the dic- 
tionary admirably fulfilled its primary purpose of 
recording the language as it exists. 

The editors of the Review avoided, they hope, the 
temptation to set themselves up as critics of lexicog- 
raphy. Their interest was that of journalism—the ob- 
vious need of institutions and those working for them 
to insure day-to-day, month-to-month continuity and 
consistency. Any person who has edited copy knows 
the need of a rathcr rigid guidebook. 

With this interest in mind, the editors second the 
suggestion of The New Republic that an interested 
body finance a reprinting of Webster II. Journalists 
have tested Webster II, and found it a good tool. 
They should not be denied it once their present copies 
become too dog-eared for use. 


Open letters 


To Pierre Salinger: Next time you and the President 
cancel a newspaper subscription, please just send a 
note to the circulation department. There’s no need 
for explanations. 


To the New York Herald Tribune: Next time you are 
cancelled by a prominent public official, please do not 
ask in print to be taken back, or let your columnists 
grieve at length over the rebuff. Just turn the whole 
matter over to your promotion department. 


To the Arizona Journal, Phoenix: Congratulations 
on being (probably) the youngest newspaper ever to 
win a mention in the Ayer Cup typographical com- 
petition. You did well for an infant of less than two 
months. 





The night 


Castro “unmasked” 


The study printed here assembles details about a news story that has been a source 
of dispute for months. The purpose is to explain the changes that complex political 
news can undergo as it passes through the machinery of journalism. Mervin Block, the 
reporter assigned by the Review to undertake this study, has earned bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees from Northwestern University and has Chicago news paper ex perience 
dating from 1947. He was a fellow in the Columbia Graduate School of Journalism’s 
Advanced International Reporting Program in 1961-1962, specializing in the study of 


Communist affairs. 


By MERVIN BLOCK 


On the weekend of December 2 and 3, 1961, 
Americans heard on their radios or read in their 
newspapers that Premier Fidel Castro of Cuba had 
delivered an oration of characteristic length, starting 
a little before midnight on December | and lasting 
into the hours of dawn. If they were listening to the 
right stations or reading the right newspapers, they 
also found a clear, definite answer to one of the fun- 
dainental points of argument about Castro: What 
were his past relations with communism? Had he 
moved gradually toward Marxism? Or had he been a 
convinced Communist disguising himself as some- 
thing else? The stories left little room for doubt: 


Cuban Premier Fidel Castro said today he 
really has been a dedicated Communist since 
his college days but he concealed his views so 
it would be easier to seize power....“I am a 


Marxist-Leninist and I shall be to the last days 
of my life,’ the bearded revolutionary leader 
said.... 


And, a little later: 


Fidel Castro boastfully revealed to the Cuban 
people today that he is a dedicated ‘“Marxist- 
Leninist” follower of communism—and_ has 
been at least since the beginning of his revo- 
lutionary movement in 1953...When Castro’s 
attack on the Moncado [sic] Barracks at San- 
tiago—on July*26, 1953—“the revolutionary 
thinking was completely formed,” Castro said. 


For most who saw or heard this news, which was 
distributed by United Press International, the ques- 
tion of Castro’s politics and of the wisdom of earlier 
United States relations with him must have seemed 
irrevocably settled. The conclusion was reinforced by 


headline writers, editorialists, columnists, commenta- 
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tors and news magazines, agreeing that Castro had at 
last revealed a bald, long-time deception. 

On the same weekend, the Associated Press was 
transmitting a story that said in part: 


Fidel Castro, proclaiming “I believe abso- 
lutely in Marxism,” admitted publicly today 
he was leading Cuba down the road to com- 
munism. “I am a Marxist-Leninist and will be 
one until the day I die,” the Cuban Prime Min- 
ister declared in a midnight television speech. 
...Castro said last night that until a few years 
ago he was “biased against communism be- 
cause of imperialist propaganda.” He said the 
change in his political thinking began after he 
seized power. 


Days later, the United States Department of State 
released a transcript of the speech, monitored by a 
federal agency and translated into English. The tran- 
script quoted Castro as saying: 


When we left the university (in 1950), in my 
own particular case I had been greatly influ- 
enced. But I will not say I was a Marxist- 
Leninist, not by a long shot. 

(The sentence, as it appeared in the tran- 
script of the speech in the Havana newspaper, 
Revolucion, on December 2, was: “Cuando ya 
nosotros salimos de la Universidad, en el caso 
particular mio, ya realmente yo estaba grande- 
mente influido—no voy a decir que era un 
marxista-leninistas—...ni mucho menos.”’) 


Elsewhere in the text, Castro said: “Can I 
call myself a full-fledged revolutionary at the 
time of the 26th of July? No, I cannot call my- 
self a full-fledged revolutionary. Could I call 
myself a full-fledged revolutionary the first of 
January [1959, when he took power]? No, I 
could call myself almost a full-fledged revo- 
lutionary.” 

(““; Me puedo llamar un revolucionario cabal 
cuando el 26 de Julio? No, no me puedo llamar 
un revolucionario cabal. ; Me podia llamar un 
revolucionario cabal el Primero de Enero? No, 
me podia llamar un revelucionario casi cabal.” ) 


The flat, clear statement by UPI was qualified or 
contradicted by the rival wire service and by sections 
of the speech itself. There was agreement among all 
sources that Castro had called himself a “Marxist- 
Leninist.” But there agreement ended. UPI alone 
carried the information that Castro had been “a dedi- 
cated Communist since his college days [and 1953] 
but had concealed his views.” In general, the tran- 
script reveals, instead of a simple masquerade, a me- 
lange-a description of incredible length of past and 
present political ideas mixed with accounts of past 
and present political action. 

Somehow, a gap had developed between the com- 
plexities of the speech itself and the first, clear-cut UPI 
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reports of the speech. This is the story of the creation 
of that gap and its effects. 

When Castro began speaking in Havana late on 
the night of Friday, December 1, UPI’s New York 
office was having a normal evening—a busy one. At 
2 a.m. (by then Saturday morning), the first news of 
the speech began clattering into NX, the teletype des- 
ignation for New York. Written in Spanish, the story 
was coming from a UPI office in Miami used for 
monitoring major Cuban speeches. This extra Miami 
office has the code designation FM, for Francis Mc- 
Carthy, UPI’s Latin American editor in New York. 
He had conceived the monitoring idea and had es- 
tablished the station. UPI maintains a bureau in 
Havana, but often uses Miami to avoid delay. 

The story was transmitted in three sections total- 
ing 1,500 words, the final section ending in NX at 
3:36 a.m. The writer was Adolfo G. Merino, an exile 
who had been a newsman in Cuba for twenty-five 
years, ten of them as UPI’s diplomatic reporter. He 
was assisted by one other Cuban exile on the cov- 
erage, which included tape-recording the address. 
Merino’s story began* : 


MIAMI, DICIEMBRE 2 --UPI-- FIDEL CASTRO SE 
CONFESO HOY UN FERVIENTE Y ABSOLUTO CREYENTE 
EN EL MARXISMO Y DESCUBRIO QUE SU CREDO 
POLITICO SE ENRAIZA DESDE HACE MUCHOS ANOSJ 
DESDE LOS DIAS DE ESTUDIANTE UNIVERSITARIO. 

"SOY MARXISTA-LENINISTA Y LO SERA HASTA 
LOS ULTIMOS DIAS DE LiI VIDA," EXCLAMO EL 
PRIMER MWINISTRO 


(“Fidel Castro today confessed himself a fervent 
and absolute believer in Marxism and revealed that 
his political creed was rooted thus since his days as a 
university student. 

“Tam Marxist-Leninist and I shall be until the 
last days of my life, exclaimed the Cuban prime 
minister . . .”) 

This story, still in Spanish, was transmitted on 
UPI’s Latin American circuit, but it was not imme- 
diately translated into English for use on the domestic 
wire. Milton Anderson, 45 years old, who was run- 
ning UPI’s Latin American cable desk on that shift, 
had “‘a lot of other stuff” to take care of, he recalls, 
and “didn’t get around” to translating the Merino 
story for at least half an hour after it was all in. 

“I took just enough of a look at the message to see 
what it was before laying it aside while I cleared up 





*Editor’s note: For the sake of clarity, the UPI 
and AP material reproduced here has been re- 
typed from the originals. No changes were 
made in the text. 


the copy I was already working on. I knew it would 
take time to untangle Castro’s turgid prose, and I 
had more urgent matters in hand.” 

Anderson had been on the cable desk since 1946, 
when he rejoined UP after nearly five years in the 
Army. Before the war, he was graduated from Guil- 
ford College, in North Carolina, where he had studied 
French for four years, and had worked for UP and 
The Chattanooga Times. He had enlarged his use of 
Spanish with six weeks at Berlitz and had become 
accustomed to handling Spanish-language cable ma- 
terial. He kept at hand his Spanish-English dictionary 
and could call on an office translator when stumped. 

“About 4 or 4:30 that morning,” says Anderson, 
“TI tried to puzzle it out [the Merino story]. I read it 
clear through. The lead may be in the last para- 
graph.” This was not the first time he had translated 
or written about a Castro speech. He has handled 
similar stories at least a dozen times. On the morning 
of December 2, he wrote two ‘“‘books’—about 500 
words—after translating the Merino story himself. 

The story was delivered to Mel Opotowsky on 
the general desk for processing. Anderson had con- 
structed his lead on material he believed showed 
Castro’s desire to export revolution to other countries 
in Latin America. However, Anderson says, Opotow- 
sky plucked out the third paragraph and moved that 
up to the lead; Opotowsky did not change the sense 
of what Anderson had written. 

UPI transmitted its first story: 


URGENT 

MIAMI, DEC. 2 (UPI)--CUBAN PREMIiR FIDEL 
CASTRO SAID TODAY HE REALLY HAS BEEN A DEDI- 
CATED COMMUNIST SINCE HIS COLLEGE DAYS BUT 
HE CCNCEALED HIS VIEWS SO IT WOULD BE EASIER 
TO SEIZE POWER. 

CASTRO INDICATED THAT HE MAINTAINED RE- 

LATIONS WITH THE UNITED STATES FOR A SHORT 
WHILE AFTER HIS REVOLUTION SUCCEEDED ONLY BE- 
CAUSE HE FELT HIS GOVERNMENT WAS NOT STRONG 
ENOUGH TO FLY IN THE FACE OF AMERICA THEN. HE 
SUGGESTED THAT OTHER OPPOSITION LEADERS IN 
SOUTH AMSRICAN FOLLOW HIS EXAMPLE. 
"I AM A iiRAXIST-LENINIST AND I SHALL BE TO 
THE LAST DAYS OF MY LIFE," THE BEARDED REV- 
OLUTIUNARY LEADER SAID IN A FIVE-HOUR SPEECH 
BROADCAST BY HAVANA RADIO. 

"AT THE BEGINNING WE HAD TO CONCEAL OUR 


By the time the story had been processed and the 
teletype operator had punched out the fourteenth and 
final paragraph, it was 8 a.m. on December 2. 

An Associated Press story, about twice as long, had 
cleared AP’s New York office at 4:37 a.m. Earlier, 
AP had moved four paragraphs (11:45 p.m.), a first 
lead (12:50 a.m.), and a second lead (3:56 a.m.). 
This material had been cabled from Havana to New 


York in English by Jose Maria Orlando, a bilingual 


correspondent. It had undergone minor rewriting and 
editing. The 4:37 story began: 


BY JOSE MARIA ORLANDO 


HAVANA, DEC. 2 (AP)-FIDEL CASTRO, PROCLAIM- 
iNG "I BELIEVE ABSOLUTELY IN MARXISM," ADMITTED 
PUBLICLY TODAY HE WAS LEADING CUBA DOWN THE 
ROAD TO COLITUNISM. 

"I AM A MARXIST-LENINIST AND WILL BE ONE 
UNTIL THE DAY I DIE," THE CUBAN PRIME MINISTER 
DECLARED IN A MIDNIGHT TiXLEVISION SPEECH. 

"WE WUST ALL STUDY THE #XPERIENCES IN BUILD- 
ING UP THE WORLD'S FIRST CCMMUNIST SUCIETY," 

HE SAID. "SOCIALISM IS A JORLD REALITY TODAY 
AS THE FORCE DEFEATING IMPERIALISM." 
"THE WORLD IS ON THE ROAD TOWARD COLMAUNISM," 


Soon queries were bouncing back into UPI’s New 
York office (and AP’s, too) from editors who could 
not reconcile the two stories. UPI’s dayside crew re- 
viewed Merino’s Spanish dispatch and the Anderson- 
Opotowsky story and sent out another story, which 
ended at 10:32 a.m. The new story comprised twenty 
fresh paragraphs and, at the bottom, the last dozen 
paragraphs of the earlier story. It began: 


MIAMI, DEC. 2 (UPI)--FIDEL CASTRO BOASTFULLY 
REVEALED TO THE CUBAN PEOPLE TODAY THAT HE IS 
A DEDICATED "MARXIST-LENINIST" FOLLOWER OF 
COMMUNISM--AND HAS BEEN AT LEAST SINCE THE BE- 
GINNING OF HIS REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT IN 1953, 
HE EXPLAINED THAT HE HAD DISGUISED HIS COM 
MUNISM "BECAUSE OTHERWISE WE MIGHT HAVE ALIEN- 


Shortly, UPI again rewrote the story and had it all 
on the wire by 2:09 p.m. Saturday, this time with a 
Havana dateline: 

HAVANA, DEC. 2 (UPI)--PREMIER FIDEL CASTRO 
SETTLED ONCE AND FOR aLi TODAY THE QUESTION 
OF HIS POLITICS: HE IS DEDICATED TO THE PRIN- 


CIPLES OF CO\LUNISM AND HAS BEEN SINCE HIS 
COLLEGE DAYS. 

"I'M A MARXIST-LENINIST AND I'LL REMAIN ONE 
TILL I DIE," HE SHOUTED DURING A FIVE-HOUR 
TELEVISION ADDRSSS “ARLY TODAY IN WHICH HE 
ANNOUNCED THE MERGING UF HIS 26TH OF JULY LIOVE- 
MENT WITH THE COMAUNIST PaRTY. 

CASTRO EXPLAINED HE HaD HIDDEN HIS BELIEF 


(“No second ‘version’ of the Castro speech was 
written,” McCarthy says. “We don’t write ‘versions.’ 
We ‘lead’ and ‘freshen’ dispatches, and quite often 
‘write them through’ for client convenience.” ) 

Editors working on December 2 and 3 editions had 
a choice among the UPI stories and, in many cases, 
the AP stories. The weekly AP Log later credited its 
story with a score of 70 per cent, meaning that 70 per 
cent of 110 large and small newspapers examined by 
AP had used it. But there were many exceptions: 

On Saturday, December 2, the New York World- 
Telegram @ Sun put the first UPI story on its front 
page in an early edition. Saturday afternoon’s Chicago 
Daily News stayed with UPI’s first story throughout 
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the day. The Honolulu Star-Bulletin carried UPI’s 
first story under the headline. 


Castro Reveals Long-Time Red Ties 
Concealed Views To Seize Power 


Another using the first UPI story was the Scripps- 
Howard Washington Daily News: 


1 Shall Be One to the Last Days of My Life... 


CASTRO BRAGS HE’S 
ALWAYS BEEN A RED 


The three UPI stories were still much in use in the 
Sunday newspapers. An eight-column headline on 
page 1 of an early edition of The Washington Post 
read: “Castro Boasts He Lied, Admits Being Red 
Since 1953.” The Post used the second UPI dispatch, 
but later substituted a somewhat subdued story of its 
own creation. The later, undated version said Castro 
spoke “last night” although Castro had finished about 
5 a.m. Saturday. In the final Sunday edition, the 
Post carried a six-column headline across page 14: 
“Castro Boasts He’s Been Red At Least Since 1953.” 

The Sunday Chicago’s American kept the story on 
page one, using the first paragraph of UPI’s first story, 
then the first paragraph of the second story, followed 
by the remainder of the second story. This appeared 
under a one-column headline: “Castro Admits: / 


‘I Was Always/a Communist.” The Philadelphia 


Inquirer used the second story on page 1: 


From the Very Beginning 


‘T’m a Red,’ Castro 


Finally Tells Cubans 


The Miami Herald carried a story by two members 
of the paper’s Latin American staff that began: “This 
time, Fidel Castro talked himself into trouble. His 
confession that he has been a dedicated Communist 
since 1953 brought gleefully sharp reaction from his 
enemies.” 

By contrast, the treatment in papers using AP was 
more qualified. The Washington Evening Star on Sat- 
urday gave the AP story top play on page one under 
the headline: “Castro Cites Goal of Marxist Cuba.” 
The New York Times of December 2 carried one of 
the early AP dispatches on page three under the head- 


line: “Castro Proclaims Belief in Marxism.” The Sun- 


day paper had a much longer front-page story by AP, 
under the headline: “Castro Is Setting Up Party In 
the Communist Pattern.” The continuation of the 
story on the inside was followed by a heavily edited 
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version of the third UPI story, under a subhead: 
“Castro Says He Hid Belief.” It began: ‘Premier 
Castro explained in his speech today that he had hid- 
den his belief in communism from the Cuban people 
and from his American friends for years ‘because 
otherwise we might have alienated the bourgeosie. ..” 

That same Sunday, editorial reaction began with 
a word to Castro in the New York Journal-American: 


Thank you for at last confirming what clear- 
thinking Americans—including the Hearst 
Newspapers—have known for quite some time 
—that you are a militant and dedicated Com- 
munist....We thank you, too, for your boast 
that you have been a dedicated Communist 
since even before the revolution but had con- 
cealed your views to pave the way for seizure 
of power in a Christian country.... 


Others joined in. Chicago’s American on Decem- 
ber 4 called Castro a “traitorous hog” after accusing 
him of boasting “that he had always been a dedicated 
Communist even when he was most energetically de- 
nying it.” The Rocky Mountain News of Denver car- 
ried a headline on its tabloid page 1: “Probe Is 
Asked of U.S. Delay in Branding Castro Red.” The 
story: “The former chief counsel for the Senate in- 
ternal security subcommittee Sunday called for an 
investigation of State Department policy planners, 
charging that they had been warned for six years that 
Fidel Castro is a Communist. Dr. Robert Morris, now 
president of the University of Dallas, said in a state- 
ment that a full-scale investigation of policy planning 
in the department is in order. Castro Saturday admit- 
ted publicly for the first time that he is a dedicated 
Communist and has been since he was in college.” 

The news magazines also absorbed the essence of 
the UPI stories. Time, December 8: “He [Castro] 
had had to dissemble his views earlier, he said, but 
now he could say: ‘Ever since college, I have been 
fundamentally influenced by Marxism. I believe abso- 
lutely in Marxism. I always believed Marxism was the 
correct doctrine. I am Marxist-Leninist and will be 
Marxist-Leninist until I die’.” 

(So he “could” say, but the quotation does not ap- 
pear in the transcripts. ) 


U.S. News and World Report, December 18: 


It's official: Khrushchev's Communist em- 
pire begins only 90 miles off Florida. 

Castro, early this month, ripped off his 
mask, said he had lied, had been a Commu- 


nist all along. 


What was probably the first public challenge of the 
UPI story was voiced in New York’s Overseas Press 


Club on December 6. The challenger was Herbert L. 
Matthews of The New York Times editorial board, 
who had repeatedly questioned American coverage of 
Cuba, particularly in his book of the previous fall, 
The Cuban Story. He was also, in a sense, a victim 
of the UPI stories because of his earlier reporting on 
Castro. He told an audience of members and guests 
that a summary of Castro’s speech written and pub- 
lished by a federal agency contained none of the lan- 
guage that had set the flavor of the UPI stories. 

The first criticism in public print was by James 
Wechsler of the New York Post. In his column of 
December 14 he wrote: 


The truth is that a large section of the U. S. 
press—and of TV-radio—was the victim of a 
journalistic misdemeanor in handling the Cas- 
tro speech. What he said was ominous enough; 
but it was not what most of the fiery editorials 
and columns reviewing his speech assumed he 
had said.... Whether Castro was an under- 
ground Communist operative through all these 
long years or whether he is a chaotic, muddled 
Marxist now maneuvering for position in the 
Communist hierarchy may have serious bearing 
on future American positions. .. . The hard fact 
is that much of the country has been duped by 
a misleading report which reflected a sad lack 
of sophistication in dealing with the intricacies 


of Communist world politics. 


In a pamphlet published by the British Encounter 
magazine, Theodore Draper, a senior fellow of Co- 
lumbia University’s Research Institute on Commu- 
nist Affairs, called the UPI account “largely a hash 
of misinformation and misinterpretation. . . . this was 
not a speech which lent itself to isolated snips and 
pieces; it required an interpretative framework to 
make sense of its crosscurrents and undercurrents. In 
addition, Castro’s stream-of-consciousness oratory for 
hours on end makes reporting off the air without a 
text a most hazardous undertaking. Nevertheless, the 
report of the Associated Press . . .was, as far as it went, 
relatively sober and factual. . . . those responsible for 
immature reporting and premature editorialisation 
should hang their heads in shame.” 


Draper’s Encounter pamphlet drew a letter from 


Francis McCarthy of UPI: 


Mr. Draper rightfully expresses abhorrence of 
tendentious writing. It is a pity that he then 
proceeds to indulge himself in precisely that on 
grounds that what is tendentious in someone 
else is not tendentious in him. He observes with 
great justification that the speech was not one 
that “lent itself to isolated snips and pieces. . . .” 
True. Why then do the “snips and pieces” he 
selects convey Castro’s true meaning any more 
than the excerpts selected by anyone else? 

The remarkable thing, of course, is that Mr. 






Revolucion, Havana, was in no doubt 
about the top story of the day: 
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““SOY MARXISTA LENINISTA 
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What was Castro trying to say in his speech 
of December I and 2? One attempt at sum- 
mary was made by Theodore Draper, author 
of Castro’s Revolution: Myths and Realities, 
and a specialist in the study of communism. 
These extracts are taken from his Encounter 
pamphlet on Castro: 


... for me, there were four main elements 
in what he tried to say: 1. Practical and po- 
litical differences held him apart from the offi- 
cial Communists at least through part of 1959. 
2. He went over to them bag-and-baggage as 
a result not only of concrete pressures after the 
taking of power but of latent tendencies within 
him that go back to his university days. 3. He 
was able to win a broad base in the struggle 
for power precisely because he had not been a 
conscious Communist. 4. He had deliberately 
concealed his true tendencies, deceived those 
who had believed in him, and betrayed what 
he had claimed to stand for, in order to obtain 
a broader mass base than the Communists 
were able to obtain. ... 

...he came back again and again to the 
‘prejudices’ which he had long had against the 
Communists. He spoke at much greater length 
of his differences and difficulties with them 
than of the aims and ideas which they had in 
common, and everything else he said must be 
understood in this context. ... 

[His speech at the Moncada trial in 1953] 
had been toned down in its radicalism in or- 
der to make the movement as broad as pos- 
sible. This was as close as he came to implying 
that he had been closer to the Communists 
than he had admitted, but it was still far from 


any suggestion that he had been a “secret 
Communist.” . . . 
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Draper alone seems possessed of the ability to 
penetrate Castro’s mind and to tell us what he 
meant to say, even to the point of dismissing 
Castro’s own words when they happen not to 
support his (Mr. Draper’s) interpretation. 


Draper replied: 


As for ‘snips and pieces,’ mine served to show 
how tricky and complex an operation Castro's 
speech was. The UPI’s ‘snips and pieces’ were 
designed to show how simple-minded and one- 
tracked the speech was. Obviously neither of us 
could give the full five-hour speech, but there 
is a world of difference between trying to illus- 
trate its full meaning, with all of its contradic- 
tions and ambiguities, and trying to oversim- 
plify it to the point of misrepresentation. .. . 

McCarthy also replied to Wechsler’s column in an 
interview. He took exception in particular to Wechs- 
ler’s remark that UPI was “at the mercy of its Miami 
office, where a Cuban exile monitored the speech.” 
McCarthy said: 

“None of these stories is written in Miami by Cu- 
bans. | want to emphasize this. Some people say the 
Cuban refugees take out their vindictiveness in stories. 
That’s bushwa. We handle it up here and write it 
here.” 


Displaying the original dispatch from Merino, Mc- 
Carthy said: “You can see that the Cuban monitor 
got it right on the nose. Those charges that our exiles 
are partisan are knocked into a cocked hat. There 
wer¢ no partisan feelings in that story, just as there’s 


none in any UPI story.” 

As to precisely why the UPI’s first story differed 
from the Spanish dispatch, McCarthy laid it to An- 
derson’s “freewheeling interpretation.” 

Anderson, the man in New York who translated 
and wrote the first story (but not the second or third) , 
has also reflected on the dispute. 

When asked if he were satisfied that he had accur- 
ately translated the dispatch from Miami, he said: 
“Yes, as far as the direct quotes are concerned.” 

He added: “The dispute is whether ‘Marxist- 
Leninist’ is equivalent to ‘Communist.’ The impres- 
sion I got from the information available to me about 
the Castro speech on that December day was that he 
was a Communist and had been for a long time. 
Nothing anybody, including Castro, has said since has 
altered that impression. 

“The way you get stories read is to make them read- 
able. ... If I misquoted Fidel, I’m sorry, but that’s 
the substance.” 


Variations on a theme: Crawford in the Newark News, December 4; Sanders in the Greensboro News, December 5 


Surprise! 
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The United States humbles Chile. Cartoon from Judge, 1893 


“An uninformed American press... 
still assumes the Latin America 
of the Richard Harding Davis era exists”’ 


Loose thinking 
on Latin America 


By A. A. BERLE, Jr. 


The quality of news coverage of Latin American 
affairs in important sectors of the United States 
press has reached a point of grave concern to friends 
of Latin America. It is also becoming dangerous. 
Unreliable reporting, failure to report adequately, 
and slanted news complicate United States relations 
with Latin American governments and aggravate 
their problems, especially as the Cold War there 
deepens. 

Two basic causes are involved. First, there is not 
enough straight news coverage—not enough re- 
porters covering the event so that the mistakes or 
prejudices of any one of them are balanced by fac- 
tual reporting of others. Editors in the United States 
believe, correctly or incorrectly, that there is no pub- 
lic interest in Latin Americari news and accord- 
ingly do not maintain coverage. The best coverage 
of Latin America is maintained by a Spanish-lan- 
guage paper, published in Miami, because its Latin 
American constituency is interested. But in the 
American press generally, lack of reporting may lead 





Mr. Berle, professor of corporation law at Columbia, 
has played major roles in United States relations with 
Latin America. His two most recent posts have been 
chairman of the Presidential task force on Latin 
America and consultant to the Secretary of State. 


to lack of interest or lack of interest may lead to 
lack of reporting. The ensuing vacuum makes for 
mistakes and possibly for journalistic intrigue. 

Early coverage of the March, 1962, Argentina 
upset is perhaps another case in point. Argentina’s 
army had forced out her Fascist dictator, Juan 
Domingo Peron, in 1955. Thereafter it caused to 
be organized and installed a freely elected civil gov- 
ernment. Last March, owing to a split in the ma- 
jority party, a Communist-Peronist combination, 
polling one third of the votes, gained control of 
several Argentine states, avowedly intending to re- 
create that dictatorship. The army, which considers 
itself the guardian of constitutional democratic gov- 
ernment, again moved to prevent this, while en- 
deavoring to maintain a constitutional type of civil 
government. Yet the flash press presentation gave a 
picture of an ambitious army seeking a military dic- 
tatorship, which was simply not the case. No men- 
tion was made of Peron’s farewell statement that 
he intended to return and a million Argentinian 
heads would roll when he did. (Americans faced, 
say, with victories in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Ohio and Illinois by an American Nazi 
minority party with Russian Communist support 
committed to kill Jews and set up a dictatorship in 
the United States would face a problem rather like 
that faced by the Argentine army.) 

Another current and notorious illustration is 
found in an unsigned news article on President 
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Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes of Guatemala, appearing 
in The New York Times on April 2, under a Wash- 
ington dateline. It is not an isolated case. Com- 
menting on the Guatemalan President’s projected 
visit to Washington, this dispatch stated: 


Some Administration officials 
felt uncomfortable, therefore, 
over the prospect that General 
Ydigoras’ meeting with Presi- 
dent Kennedy could be con- 
strued in Latin America and 
Guatemala as indicating politi- 
cal support for the Guatemala 
President’s domestic problems. 

These officials feared that 
his presence in Washington 
would provide material for Com- 
munist and anti-United States 
propaganda throughout the 
hemisphere by identifying 
Washington with what is re- 
garded as one of the region’s 
least progressive and least dem- 
ocratic regimes. 


And the kicker—almost an invitation to revolt in 
Guatemalan Cold War context: 


The chances that he will 
complete his term in office, last- 
ing two more years, are consid- 
ered questionable in view of the 
rising protests against his 
policies. 


(By whom?) 

The “officials” were not named. Queried, the 
public-relations officer for the State Department 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs promptly denied 
that any responsible State Department “official” had 
expressed these views. (Some irresponsible bureau- 
crat may have done so—in which case we have a 
right to know who.) Press Secretary Pierre Salinger 
made a similar denial for the White House. Fore- 
seeably the story would tend to discredit President 
Ydigoras Fuentes. It was certain to be republished 
in Guatemala by his Communist and leftist enemies 
as a statement of the United States attitude toward 
him, adding to Guatemala’s troubles. 

However intended, this comes close to political 
intriguing. 

Background facts underline the danger. Counter- 
attacking the recent inter-American conference at 
Punta del Este, Cuba’s Castro and the Communist 
Latin American propaganda apparatus called for 
civil wars to overthrow the governments of Guate- 
mala, Nicaragua and Venezuela. This was a frank 
attempt to bring Vietnam-type Cold War to the 
Central American mainland. In Guatemala the re- 
sult was a minor uprising. Its hard core was Com- 
munist, though some non-Communist left elements 
were drawn in. It was aimed personally at President 
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Ydigoras Fuentes; he had helped the Cuban exiles 
in their unsuccessful attempt to defeat Castro a 
year ago. He restored order in a relatively short 
time. But he has to be braced for other attempts. 
Meanwhile, hostile propaganda, much of it Cuban- 
Communist, is working overtime. Discrediting him 
in the American press obviously tends to increase 
danger of civil war in Guatemala,’ 

The facts are that Ydigoras Fuentes is not an 
“ultra-Rightist.” Elected four years ago by a fair 
popular vote on a center-democratic ticket, he was 
opposed partly by the traditionally extreme right, 
partly by the extreme left. He was widely supported 
by the Indians, who make up half the Guatemalan 
population. In four years, he set up more schools 
than had been set up in Guatemala in the past 
generation. He proposed a stiff income tax law; his 
Congress balked, but the Congress elected a few 
months ago is expected to put it through, along 
with an improved agricultural reform law. He began 
distributing public land, of which the Guatemalan 
government owns a lot. His social assistance and 
health service, run non-politically by a first-rate for- 
mer member of the staff of the New York Hospital, 
Dr. Mariano Lopez Herrarte, commands American 
as well as Guatemalan respect. His government has 
had faults as well as successes; but by comparative 
standards and given the difficulties, it is entitled to 
fair reporting. 

Correspondents have, I suppose, a constitutional 
right to publish a signed article, or their papers edi- 
torials, opposing, perhaps even favoring overthrow 
of, a friendly Latin American government if that is 
their view. They have no right to attribute their 
private views to unnamed “officials,” “Latin Ameri- 
can opinion,” or other anonymous sources, giving 
spurious news value to personal politics. The Ameri- 
can public has a right to better journalistic service. 

This illustration is one of a number of recent 
cases of lack of coverage or of plain bad reporting. 
Often Latin American figures friendly to the United 
States seem to be the targets. That friendship does 
not, of course, entitle them to immunity from just 
criticism. But when they do anything creditable, it 
is often ignored and failures of adequate interpreta- 
tion are frequent. A recent visitor was Carlos 
Lacerda, Governor of Guanabara in Brazil. At the 
Overseas Press Club, he proposed a frank federation 
of the United States and Brazil—an act of courage 
in the tangled Brazilian political scene. One of his 
achievements was schools for 40,000 more children 
in the Rio de Janeiro District. Both went unnoticed. 

The journalistic misinterpretation of Castro and 
the Cuban revolution from early 1959 on is matter 


of open history, documented py Castro’s boast of his 
cleverness in that deception. A sidelight: A year ago, 
at the height of the crisis with Castro, President 
Ramon Villeda Morales of Honduras, for excellent 
cause, broke relations with the Castro regime. Com- 
munist elements declared war. They called a mass 
meeting in the capital of Tegucigalpa; the meeting 
fizzled. A few hundred demonstrators, finding no 
support, disappeared. President Villeda Morales 
promptly called a counter-meeting. Several thousand 
Hondurans showed up to support him. This was 
news. Most American papers never got the story. 
An Associated Press dispatch reversed the figures. 

Time magazine printed an irresponsibly incorrect 
report of my own official visit to President Janio 
Quadros in March, 1961. There the New York re- 
write office, not the local correspondent, was respon- 
sible. Any expert can multiply examples. 

Space does not permit listing of all the incorrect 
clichés automatically indulged in by an uninformed 
American press. It still assumes the Latin America 
of the era of Richard Harding Davis exists. A sam- 
pling of these misconceptions: 

1. Armies are either agents of landlords or power- 
grabbing cliques. The fact is that Latin American 
armies differ from country to country but that they 
are responsible for and to the best of their ability 
have maintained constitutional democratic govern- 
ment over most of the region, and their officers are as 
enlightened and patriotic as most citizens. 

2. “Agricultural reform” is a “good thing.” The 
fact is that the name conceals two movements: one 
is the just claim of Latin American peasants to their 
lands; the other is camouflage for class-war opera- 
tions of the Chinese-Communist variety. 

3. All the rich are reactionary. 

4. All student movements are Communist. 

5. The Catholic Church is an “upper class” agency. 

6. Castroites know something about Castro. 

A piece of Latin American news in the United 
States too often gets tossed into a cliché machine and 
comes out with only the vaguest relation to facts. 
Little wonder that most United States ambassadors 
south of the Rio Grande brace for trouble when 
United States newspapers and magazines reach their 
country with American-published stories purporting 
to be news about it. 

For the United States, lack of adequate, respon- 
sible, factual reporting, and of reasonable background 
giving the implication of facts, can create unjustified 
attitudes and suspicions. It can set up currents of pub- 
lic opinion, endangering a situation already perilous 
enough. Press men as well as diplomats are in great 
measure responsible for our foreign relations. 







Time and Berle 





Insult to Injury 


Adolf Berle, Kennedy’s Latin America 
troubleshooter, got a small hello from 
Brazil’s new President Janio Quadros. 
But, according to the story as leaked out 
last week by diplomatic sources, it was 
even ruder than that. 

Berle was unable to get Brazil’s back- 
ing for a united Latin American front 
against Castro’s Cuba. As the futile talk 
ended, Berle stuck out his hand to say 
goodbye. Quadros refused to shake it. 
Then, to the undisguised dismay of Bra- 
zilian Foreign Minister Afonso Arinos, 
Quadros pointedly turned his back on the 
special envoy of the President of the U.S. 

As accounts of the incident spread 
across Brazil, a chorus of protest arose. 
Editorialized Rio’s Correio da Manhda: 
“The way Janio Quadros received, or 
rather dismissed, President Kennedy's 
special envoy deserves sharp criticism 
from all Brazilians.” The criticism spread 
to include the whole subject of Quadros’ 
headlong rush to “neutralism” during his 
six weeks in office. Wrote the influential 
Jornal do Brasil, heretofore one of Qua- 
dros’ staunchest supporters: ‘Quadros, 
who in his campaign stressed the impos- 
sibility of ignoring the importance and 
existence of Red China, now appears to 
ignore the importance and existence of 
the U.S. What is the idea?” 

The idea seemed to be that Janio was 
hell-bent to achieve a totally independ- 
ent position halfway between the U.S. 
and the Communist bloc, and would brook 
no argument. Late in the week, he an- 
nounced that Brazil might well vote both 
for Red China’s admission to the United 
Nations and the Khrushchev plan to 
“reorganize” the U.N. into complete im- 
potence. As for the rumbling all this 
aroused among some politicians and mili- 
tary men, Quadros vowed, “There are 
only two ways to block my course: to 
depose me or assassinate me.” 









































TIME, MARCH 17, 1961 


The story above is the subject of Mr. Berle’s 
complaint about Time. Time’s reply: ‘‘Mr. 
Berle is correct in saying that our correspond- 
ent in Rio was not to blame; our misinforma- 
tion came from Washington.” 
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New patterns 
in public service 


As Secretary to the Advisory Board on the Pulitzer Prizes, Professor Hohenberg (a 
teacher at Columbia’s Graduate School of Journalism since 1949) has an unmatched 
opportunity to view broadly what the American press regards as its best efforts. His 
view has not been confined, however, to the prize-winning side; he gained more 
than twenty-five years of working newspaper experience before he came to Columbia. 
He is the author of The Professional Journalist (1960) and he edited the anthology, 


The Pulitzer Prize Story (1959). In this article, he cites the results of his post-season 
review of exhibits dealing with work done in 1961. 


By JOHN HOHENBERG 


Thirty-five or forty years ago, when the newspaper 
press had a near-monopoly on the news and the world 
seemed far less complicated, many a good American 
newspaper considered its public duty fulfilled when it 
helped send a rascal to jail. That is not enough today. 
There is compelling evidence to show that American 
newspapers are broadening and deepening their con- 
cept of public service. 

Until recent years, with few exceptions, newspapers’ 
investigatory work was limited to the rooting out of 
graft and corruption, and an occasional foray in de- 
fense of civil liberties. Now, in addition, any news- 
paper that values the respect of its community must 
not hesitate to delve into urban renewal, education, 
science and medicine, social welfare, public utilities, 
roads and housing, and many another subject that 
once was thought to be of little interest. 

Moreover, the degree of sophistication in the han- 
dling of such materials indicates a more adult ap- 
proach to the news. Often qualified staff specialists 
are assigned to write in particular areas. When such 
writers are not available, thoughtful editors are be- 
ginning to accept the notion, long since adopted by 
magazines, that an outside expert must be engaged. 
This means less activity for the prince of reporters, 
the general-assignment man, who may be heard to 
mutter these days in more than one first-class news- 
paper city room, “Every time there’s a big story, we 
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put a specialist on it. There are too damn many spe- 
cialists. What’s left for me?” 

In the face of the challenge from television, and 
the unpleasant truth that newspapers no longer can 
be first with the hard news of the day, the answer to 
the general-assignment man regrettably is, “You can 
no longer be the whole show except on newspapers 
with tiny staffs, little hope, and no originality.” Even 
in investigatory reporting, the basis for so much pub- 
lic-service journalism, “digging” specialists have de- 
veloped who seemingly can mine facts out of solid 
stone—like Clark Mollenhoff of the Des Moines Reg- 
ister and Tribune, Jack Nelson of The Atlanta Con- 
stitution and Peter Kihss of The New York Times, 
to name only three. 

These are some of the patterns of the future. 

Documentation revealing such trends is readily 
available in the more than 700 newspaper exhibits 
that were submitted from all parts of the country dur- 
ing the Pulitzer Prize season just past. There will not 
be found among the leaders any of the ragtag faction 
of the American press, which still insists, despite a 
steady depletion of its numbers, that it can get by on 
crime, comics, a headline dash of sex and an occa- 
sional one-day crusade. Here are three examples of 
the newer patterns of newspapering, selected from the 
stacks of public-service exhibits: 

The San Francisco Chronicle reported on the pro- 
posed design of a new bridge by publishing a series 
of bright and erudite articles by an architectural 


critic, Allen Temko. Mr. Temko day by day demon- 
strated in less than simple terminology that a pro- 
posed bridge was ugly, outmoded, and too expensive. 
The design was scrapped. 

The Pittsburgh Press campaigned in defense of the 
natural resources of Pennsylvania with an attack on 
strip mining. The Press’s readers were shown what 
devastation had been wrought in the countryside by 
strip-mining operations, which had slashed miles of 
unsightly troughs in the land. The Pennsylvania legis- 
lature was sufficiently impressed to pass a bill to halt 
the onslaught and rectify the damage. 

The Concord Daily Monitor bitterly criticized the 
New Hampshire legislature, which in its closing hours 
had rushed through a law that would have given its 
members $81,000 in extra mileage payments. Merely 
telling the news, interpreting it, and editorializing on 
it were not enough. The Monitor brought suit in the 
New Hampshire Supreme Court, which declared the 
objectionable law invalid. 

For public-service journalism of this kind, respon- 
sible newspapers, regardless of size or location, have 
been obliged to work out their own new methods. 
Certainly, they have long since dropped the old rule, 
‘Just tell the news and let the reader figure out what 
it means.” Today, as often as not, newspapers make 
the news by delving into such unlikely subjects as: 

Sewage disposal in the Great Salt Lake of Utah. 
This dismal but vital subject was tackled by the Salt 
Lake Tribune, which detailed for its readers the 
alarming consequences of sewage dumping in the 
lake, as well as technical and legal methods of ending 
the danger. 

Charity balls in New York City. This supposedly 
stuffy subject, usually relegated to the society pages 
and buried under a mound of important and not-so- 
important names, was dug out and planted on page 1 
of The New York Times by Nan Robertson, with an 
assist from her editors. She disclosed, in fascinating 
detail, the devices, methods and financial rewards of 
the promoters and some of the ridiculous things that 
impressed high society. Not recommended for papers 
with a long list of sacred cows. 

Adequate facilities for mentally retarded children. 
In Virginia, the Lynchburg News and its associate 
editor, John A. Hamilton, shamed their locality and 
their state in words and pictures that told how small, 
helpless children had had to sleep on the floor of a 
local mental hospital when new facilities were avail- 
able, but empty and unstaffed through neglect. The 
News got action, but not by praising American 
motherhood and the Old Dominion. 

Defense of the civil rights of an immigrant. In Ver- 
mont, the Brattleboro Daily Reformer and its editor, 


John S. Hooper, embarked on the difficult course of 
protesting that the defendant, who had been con- 
victed of setting a fatal fire and sentenced to life 
imprisonment, had not had a fair trial, but did not 
take a position on his guilt or innocence. Mr. Hooper 
argued that a federal court, six months after the de- 
fendant’s conviction in a state court, had found no 
evidence of arson in disposing of an insurance suit. He 
also charged that the state had had no right to pro- 
duce evidence in a previous criminal record against 
the defendant. A federal appeals judge set aside the 
conviction, but the state is appealing. 

In all these matters, particularly the last, the cir- 
cumstances were so involved that a considerable de- 
gree of sophistication was required, not only of the 
newspaper itself, but also of the reader. Such circum- 
stances are, in fact, reflections of the complications of 
modern life, which no editor or reporter can hope to 
avoid. The ancient newspaper rule to keep everything 
short has a hollow ring where brevity can only confuse. 

The trend toward longer stories on specialized sub- 
jects (called “blockbusters” in some city rooms) and 
the tendency to depart from the graceless A-B-C news 
writing style are nowhere more apparent than in the 
reporting of urban renewal and allied problems. All 
over the nation last year, there were campaigns for 
bond issues for public improvements, scarcely a sub- 
ject that would cause an old-time circulation manager 
‘to gamble on an increased press run. Moreover, there 
were even more intricate efforts to persuade the 
electorate in various places to vote for ‘new charters, 
to support the reapportionment of legislative seats (or 
to oppose bad reapportionment) , and to view critic- 
ally the agencies of government. 

One example of this type of leadership: The St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch decided to support an urban re- 
newal program: First it published one of the most 
comprehensive studies in recent years of civic rede- 
velopment in such cities as Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Detroit, and Chicago. These were not easy, non-tech- 
nical pieces; they were done with style and scope. 
Next, in a special section, the Post-Dispatch rallied the 
electorate to support a substantial bond issue for the 
redevelopment of St. Louis. The bond issue won. 

The Deseret News in Salt Lake City campaigned 
successfully for a $19,500,000 program for five major 
renewal projects. The Charlotte Observer in North 
Carolina made an election issue out of long-range 
financial planning and urban redevelopment. Again, 
the papers went out and made the news. 

This was evident particularly in descriptions of the 
problems of suburbia, notably in a series in The Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer that dealt with the financial crises, 
lack of sewage and water facilities, and inadequate 
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roads that plagued suburban Clermont County, Ohio. 
It was not news, except to the unfortunate families 
involved, until the Enquirer told about it. 

As for constitutional matters, these were once the 
despair of most mass circulation newspapers. After an 
initial bow on page 1, probably because the governor 
opened the proceeding with a pro forma speech, the 
usual constitutional convention or charter reform 
conference was dropped back with the want ads until 
the final day. Then there was a quick summary, a 
pointing-with-pride editorial (unless the publisher’s 
toes were stepped on) and the matter was conveni- 
ently left to the mercies of an uninformed electorate. 

These things are done differently now by responsible 
newspapers. In the long convention that rewrote 
Michigan’s constitution, the eight Booth newspapers 
in that state gave such extensive special coverage to 
the work that Governor Swainson, George Romney 
and other political leaders were profuse in their com- 
pliments. Nor was the Booth group alone in special- 
izing in such difficult news. Many another newspaper 
became embroiled in fights over reapportionment, 
which with the intervention of the United States Su- 
preme Court is bound to become one of the most com- 
plicated and troublesome—and important—political 
stories of the next few years. 

It requires imagination, boldness, and a willingness 
to gamble chunks of a reporter’s time when an editor 
deals with these or other matters of public necessity 
nowadays. Take water. The Binghamton Evening 
Press in upstate New York developed a front-page 
series about New York City’s water supply that was 
better than anything published in the New York City 
papers on the same subject in 1961. Since late 1947, 
the Press reported, New York City has spent an aver- 
age of $22,000,000 a year to create two water-supply 
reservoirs on the two main branches of the Delaware 
River. Who got the money—and why—in the sale of 
old homesteads to New York City was the fascinating 
tale the Press’s staff developed. A sample headline: 
“Be it ever so humble, is it worth $100,000?” 


Two other smaller papers also called on their read- 
ers to make an effort to understand regional water 
problems. The Oxnard Press-Courier in California 
did a complete reporting job; and Katharyn Ruth 
Duff, the assistant editor of the Abilene Reporter- 
News, did a series on salt-water pollution in Texas. 

Side by side with these undramatic but important 
facets of urban and rural life, many newspapers main- 
tained a high degree of interest in education and sci- 
ence. It took the shock of a Russian Sputnik five 
years ago to make such subjects page 1 news, but 
reader response has left no doubt that the press very 
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probably had been underplaying both for years. The 
Boston Globe, The Courier-Journal of Louisville, the 
Philadelphia Bulletin, Newsday of Long Island, and 
the San Francisco Examiner all undertook knowl- 
edgeable campaigns for educational improvement. 

In science and medicine the newspapers’ interest 
was, if anything, even more extensive. What did they 
do? The space program, of course; everyone did, 
some competently, some indifferently. The going here 
was especially difficult for newspapers because tele- 
vision stepped in on the American space flights last 
year and this with matchless visual results. The an- 
swer of the press was to publish an enormous amount 
of detail, some of it highly technical, and a few papers 
even ran the complete transcript of all available 
space messages—something television could not do. 

On the critical side, the Hagerstown Daily Mail of 
Maryland dramatically protested the local hospital’s 
policy of closing its doors at night and obtained 
round-the-clock hospital service. The Cleveland Plain 
Dealer inquired into the shortage of physicians, and 
the Cleveland Press campaigned against a school that 
professed to train X-ray “technologists.” 

The most picturesque reporting in this field was in 
mental hygiene where even the most responsible news- 
papers evidently have trouble at times holding down 
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the urge to gee-whiz journalism. Reporting on men- 
tal hygiene can be adult, restrained and still effective, 
as was shown by the Daily Oklahoman and the Okla- 
homa City Times, which persuaded the state to build 
a new mental hospital. The San Francisco News,-Call 
Bulletin did a similarly thoughtful report on the com- 
mitment of senility cases to mental hospitals. In Indi- 
ana, the Fort Wayne News-Sentinel discovered that 
mental patients were being lodged in the city jail and 
did something about it. In Rochester, New York, the 
Times-Union helped provide additional staff and 
facilities for a state institution for epileptics after dis- 
closing conditions that had led to nine accidental 
deaths. The Buffalo Evening News, always one for 
direct action, simply plowed into the facts and figures 
that showed facilities were inadequate to handle men- 
tal health in that city. 

In one of the more familiar areas of journalism, the 
struggle for civil rights, the newspapers did not have 
to worry about a lack of public interest. On two ma- 
jor topics—the resurgence of the radical right and the 
social unrest over integration—the function of the 
newspaper very often turned out to be a dispassionate 
recital of the facts. 

The Pulitzer Prize for editorial writing awarded 
to Thomas More Storke, the 86-year-old editor and 
publisher of the Santa Barbara News-Press in Cali- 
fornia was given in recognition of his critical exami- 
nation of the activities of the John Birch Society. Such 
giants as the Los Angeles Times, the Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune, the Chicago Sun-Times and Chicago’s 
American all did similar work, but the pressure on 
Storke was greater. Calmly and quietly, he told his 
readers what the Birchers represented and warned 
against trafficking with them. The lesson was clear; 
the community, by and large, accepted it. 

In much the same spirit, despite the pressures of 
angry segregationists, leading Southern newspapers 
performed a signal public service by persuading their 
readers to accept the fact of school integration peace- 
fully. There were notable successes in Atlanta, where 
the Constitution took the lead; in Dallas, where the 
News and the Times-Herald both were credited with 
swaying community sentiment, and in Memphis, 
where the Press-Scimitar performed a similar service. 
The outstanding failure was in New Orleans. 

Newspapermen everywhere were cheered by the 
courage and dignity with which Hazel Brannon Smith 
of Mississippi met the rising opposition of the White 
Citizens Councils in her weekly, the Lexington Ad- 
vertiser, and by her refusal to knuckle under to threats. 
For courageous journalism, another weekly, the 
Coushatta Citizen of Louisiana, also distinguished it- 


self by defying the cross-burnings of the local Ku 


Klux Klan with an editorial that told the Klansmen: 

“Get the hell out of Red River Parish. You have 
no job to do here.” 

There were quieter but no less able examples. The 
Washington Star ran a 14-part series on “The Negro 
in Washington.” In Cleveland, the Press published a 
series on “blockbusting”—the movement of Negroes 
to live in white neighborhoods. In Connecticut, the 
Hartford Times explored the difficulties of Negroes 
living in the north end of town. One of the most dra- 
matic and unusual stories of the year came from a 
Negro reporter, Dale Wright, of the New York World- 
Telegram and Sun, who toiled as 2 migrant worker 
in farmlands from Florida to eastern Long Island and 
told at first hand of the pitiful conditions under which 
the migrants are obliged to live and work. 

By and large, in the reporting of the civil rights 
problems of the nation the effort was not to raise the 
roof. It was to keep the house standing. 

Despite the importance of many of the newly 
emerging areas of journalistic interest, there is still 
a lot of glamor about the successful exposé of graft 
and corruption, particularly when it is done by a 
small newspaper against great odds. It is a time-hon- 
ored habit to award such performances the gold 
medal for public service, greatest of the Pulitzer 
Prizes. This year it was won by the Panama City 
News-Herald of Florida, a daily with a staff of six, 
which brought about the removal of the local police 
chief and sheriff (the latter was re-elected anyway) 
in an exposé of gambling and moonshining. As the 
election returns indicated, the newspaper had to fight 
against popular sentiment as well as wrongdoing. 

Nor did the prize-winning reporters deal in clear 
blacks and whites. George Bliss of the Chicago Trib- 
une, one of the two local reporting winners, had to 
analyze the work of the Metropolitan Sanitary District 
‘of Greater Chicago for readers before he could de- 
scribe the extent of wrongdoing in this complicated 
supra-local body. Nathan G. Caldwell and Gene S. 
Graham of the Nashville Tennessean, the national 
reporting winners, were obliged to work for six years 
before they could point to federal court testimony that 
the United Mine Workers had cooperated under 
cover with powerful mine owners. 

Such were some of the directions of the American 
press in public service, as they were recorded in the 
Pulitzer Prize season just past. Not every worthy 
newspaper has been mentioned here, an obvious im- 
possibility. But the examples selected are offered as 
evidence of growth and sophistication in responsible 
American journalism, more competence in dealing 
with the complexity of the news, and the tendency to 
turn to specialists for the best results in reporting it. 
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1947 v. 1962: 





TWO DAYS IN THE PRESS 


Almost always, it is easy to tell a 1962 newspaper 
from one published in 1910 or 1920. But what about 
a shorter span—say, the last fifteen years? Do the 
pages of newspapers reflect the earthshaking changes 
in the character of news and the almost equally revo- 
lutionary changes in newspaper readers—their greater 
literacy, the shifts in their interests, their attentions to 
television? 


The complete story of the changes in American 
newspapers is buried, of course, in the eight million 
and more individual issues of dailies printed since 
1947. But a selective sampling by the Review hints 
that the papers’ responses have been based as much 
on character established earlier as on the changes of 


the postwar era. Not that the newspapers are by any 
means unchanged: Some have developed new news 


resources, neatly all have redesigned to an extent, 


some show a more serious, more thorough presenta: 


tion of news. However, the sample also revealed a 
turn in some cases to the lightweight, 


In these pages, the Review presents the scattered 
evidence it has gathered. The pages displayed were 


chosen as follows: 

1. The dates: Those selected—January 10, 1947, 
and January 18, 1962 (and the day following for 
morning newspapers )—were the days of the annual 
Presidential budget messages. There was thus assured 
one comparable national story, but not one that 
would occupy the whole front page.,Both days proved 
to have other good stories: In 1947, a major new la- 
bor bill, a United Nations action on Trieste, a Russian 
threat to Norway, high food prices. In 1962, a Do- 
minican revolution (too late for afternoon papers) , 
and secondary stories on the Congo, Berlin, and Al- 
geria. Both days, it happened, had strong science- 
related stories—isolation of the polio virus in 1947, 
preparation of a moon shot in 1962. 

2. The papers: The Review tried to choose papers 
that had apparently been responsive to the demands 
of the postwar period—that is, those that had in- 
creased their circulation by more than 25 per cent 
since 1947. Often, of course, these increases involved 
the demise of competitors that had not proved respon- 
sive. Of sixty-nine such papers of more than 100,000 
circulation in 1962, the ten on these pages were 
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chosen to represent different regions and sizes, with 
preference given those that had stayed abreast or 
ahead of population increases in their city zones. 

In analyzing the pages, which were supplied by the 
newspapers or by libraries, the editors of the Review 
noted the following tendencies: 

Resources: The pages showed increased use of the 
newspapers’ own specialists and bureaus, as well as 
more variety in wire and syndicated material. 

Emphasis: Those papers that had strong national 
and international coverage in 1947 continued it in 
1962. Several that were less strong turned toward 
more local coverage. The most striking new element 


was science, In 1947, only two of the sample gave the 
polio virus front-page attention, In 1962, a majority 


displayed the space experiment, 


Display; Many ofthe papers gave more space t 


‘ 


the Truman budget than they did to the Kennedy one 


(which was much larger). This was in keeping with 


their tendency to display national and international 


stories sparingly. A few papers seemed to be develop- 
ing a new function for the front page, replacing the 
old idea that it necessarily summarized most of the 
day’s important news. They substituted the billboard 
effect, with fewer stories and an approach nearer the 
eye-catching tabloid. 

Typography: Nearly all moved toward the lighter, 
whiter page, with more open space and thinner type. 
Familiar sans-serif typefaces became almost standard 
for headlines, with all-capital heads becoming rare. 
All moved to narrower columns as a paper-saving 
economy measure. 

These changes can hardly be called revolutionary. 
On the front pages at least, not many of the stories on 
the 1962 front pages would have looked out of place 
on the 1947 pages. The definitions and treatment of 
news remained the same in many ways, although in 
some cases the material has been made less taxing 
(and possibly less rewarding) for the reader. 

The papers demonstrate that there has been more 
than one path to success in the postwar newspaper 
business. It is possible, though, that those newspapers 
that have given their readers tough meat to chew on 
have had the greatest effort to make, and deserve that 
much more credit. 
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In summary: The Press, like many other 
evening papers, has moved away from the 
idea of a complete news summary on its front 
page and has turned to giving attention to a 


which occupies an expensive position for an 
few striking items. 


advertisement, even a house ad. The typog- 
raphy is clearly designed in the 1962 page to 
give more white space and more variety. 
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dropped from eleven to six, 
major local story appears Om the 1962 page. 
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absorbed its competition, the much 
smaller News, in 1960. Only a minor part of its 
circulation gain between 1947 and 1962 (from 


The Cleveland Press, a Scripps-Howard evening 
265,000 to 380,000) came after the merger. 


It still holds its 1947 position as the city’s 


largest paper, 54,000 ahead of the morning 
Plain Dealer, an independent. The two front 


pages show a thinning of the news diet. The 


paper, 
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The number of stories is reduced in 1962. At 


the same time, both local material and inter- 
national news get better display (the latter 
being totally lacking in the 1947 page). The 


budget, meanwhile, is cut back from three 
sizable items to one. There are typographical 


veal substantial changes on close inspection. 
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The Hartford Courant 


Start Every 
Day Right 





In 1947 and in 1962, Hartford, Connecticut, 
had two papers—the morning Courant and the 
evening Times of the Gannett group. The Times 
was and is larger, but the Courant has nar- 
rowed the gap from 30,000 to 12,000, while 
growing from 56,000 to 114,000. Although the 
two pages here appear much alike, they re- 
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In summary: Few basic changes in choice 
of news. Both pages show that a medium- 
sized paper, using second-hand resources, can 


still give an attractive summary. 
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In 1962, two of the budget 


stories and one international story carry by- 


lines of The New York Times. In addition, there 
The 1947 typography seems slightly 


Journal staff members. Still, the 1962 page 
uses a greater-variety of resources. In 1947, 
ten of twelve stories came written from wire- 
are two Courier-Journal stories from the state 
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The Courier-Journal of Louisville, the morning 
half of what has been a local monopoly since 
1936, grew from 157,000 to 219,000 between 
1947 and 1962. This was seven times the rate 
of the growth of its evening cousin, The Louis- 
ville Times. Both pages here show heavy em- 
phasis on national and international stories, 
none of them in either case written by Courier- 
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noticeable: One is the shift from many all- 


Both cover major interna- 


tional items briefly. Both have a long feature 
on science, written in both cases by the same 
staff specialist. Both play down the budget 
story and, oddly, both emphasize the Con- 
gressional reaction rather than the budget it- 
self. The Presidents’ messages clearly take 
second place. Two distinct display changes are 


strikingly similar. 


The Minneapolis Morning Tribune, owned by 


te O° 


capital headlines to very few, and away from 
In summary: Little change in emphasis, but 

lighter and more selective. A compromise be- 

tween the feature and news-summary pages. 


heavy type. Jhe other is the smaller number 
of stories; the number of items is cut in half 


in the 1962 page. 
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ing monopoly in its city during the entire 
period under study. Between 1947 and 1962, 
its circulation increased from 141,000—less 
than half that of the Cowles evening Star —to 
The news selection on the two front pages is 


the Cowles family since 1941, enjoyed @ morn- 
230,000, only 65,000 readers behind the Star. 
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angles of the message. International coverage 
is not lavish, but it at least selects three lead- 


ing topics and gives them space. 
In summary: Much improved 
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(88,000) branch of the much larger morning 
Times-Picayune. In 1958, it was merged with 
its afternoon competition, the Item, and by 
1962 had gained a circulation (161,000) al- 
most equal to the combined 1947 circulation 
of its two components. (In June, 1962, both 


In 1947, the New Orleans States was a small 
the Times-Picayune and the States-ltem were 
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are considerably narrower. As in 1947, all 


to the 1947 story as their guide: general story 


The New York Times, third in a field of four 





In summary: In 1947 as in 1962, the Times 
is the prime example of the rather strait-laced 
news-summary page, and one that brings to 


of the 1962 stories are by members of the 
the fore important stories (note the items on 


Times staff. 
the polio virus and on Pacific bases) that most 


other papers fail to touch. 


in column eight, defense budget under a two- 


column headline adjacent, reaction story in 
column five. Only the headline — apparently 


squeezed down by the Dominican story 
opposite — changed. There are other minor 
alterations: The world news summary has gone 
elsewhere in the paper; the page with no photo- 


graphs is no longer common, and the columns 


mes. 
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In the fifteen years, the Times rose 
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in 1962. It was the only one of the four, how- 
ever, to show an increase in circulation for the 


period. 
news display. The editors who handled the 


place, though, because of radical changes in 
1962 budget story could well have referred 


morning papers in 1947, still held that position 
from 539,000 to 680,000. This did not take 
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for its lack of local spot news, the only St. 
Louis story of consequence being one of a 
series on a school bond issue. Typographically, 
the Post-Dispatch continued on its somewhat 

In summary: More continuity than change, 
but increased use of paper’s own resources. 


respondents. The 1962 page is also notable 
musty way, with only minor alterations. 
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1955). The outstanding contrast between the 


two Post-Dispatch pages is the change in the 
sources of news. In 1947, the wire services 


handled not only the budget story but twelve 
items all told. The 1962 page has only five 
wire-service items. The budget is covered by 


the newspaper’s contributing editor, its mili- 
tary analyst, and one of its Washington cor- 
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its competitor, the Star-Times. During the fif- 


In 1947, the Pulitzer family’s Post-Dispatch 
teen years after 1947, its circulation rose from 


was by far the larger of two evening papers in 
St. Louis, but somewhat smaller than the 
morning Globe-Democrat. In 1951, 

261,000 to 378,000, and passed that of the 
Globe-Democrat (a Newhouse newspaper since 
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pushed to one side, in this case to make room 
for a strong overseas story. The reliance on 
wire-service and local copy remains in about 


the same proportion. (Note: The Chronicle had 
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The San Francisco Chronicle, after a shift in 


In summary: A paper more completely re- 


modeled than any other in the display. Much 


its own science writer in 1947, and he was 
easier to read, much less to read. 


given space for the polio-virus story.) 


NEW REVOLUTION IN 


CENTS. SUNDAY 15 CENTSE RES 


vertisement in the lower lefthand corner has 
remained. The rest of the page has been trans- 
formed from a sober, rather gray news sum- 
mary to a part-feature page broken at every 


opportunity by typographical variation. In 
(As in Minneapolis, the headline is about the 


1947, the budget story gets lavish treatment. 
reaction, not about the message). In 1962, it is 
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ing competition, the Hearst Examiner. For the 
THIS | 
WORLD || 
LTODAY 


management in 1952, began the circulation 
climb that eventually put it ahead of its morn- 
1947-1962 period, its growth was from 169,000 
to 300,000. Meanwhile, the two San Francisco 
afternoon papers merged (eventually to be- 
come a Hearst property in 1962) and remained 
in last place. The extent of the changes in the 
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News in tranquillity 


USA 1: Monthly News and Current History. Volume I, 
Number 3, June, 1962. New York: USA 1 Incorporated. 
President and editor, Rodney C. Campbell; chairman and 
publisher, Addison L. Gardner. 


This may be a new era of sedate journalism. In Feb- 
ruary, the weekly National Observer put forth a 
deliberately placid approach to the news. Now comes 
USA 1—calm, deliberate, ample, history-minded, and 
respectful of persons and institutions. 

The magazine represents one of the rare attempts 
to establish something new in a news periodical—pos- 
sibly the first major innovation since The Reporter 
began in 1949. The something new is the thirty-day 
cycle of current events. This pace presumably allows 
the magazine to shun the trivial, to contemplate the 
important, and to add the high gloss in printing and 
illustration that is denied weeklies. 

Three years of planning and money-raising (capi- 
tal: $1,000,000) went into the idea. None of the 
numerous outside investors holds more than 10 per 
cent of the stock or, according to the editor, the 
slightest vestige of editorial control. The staff—a 
young one—was collected largely from serious New 
York morning newspapers and from Time, Inc., the 
editor’s former employer. Rates were set at $1.25 a 
copy and $15 a year ($10 for charter subscribers) . 

Much of the price, obviously, goes into printing and 
photographs. Expenditure shines out from the June 
issue’s eighty-eight pages. Twenty-five editorial pages 
have full-color illustration; seventeen more are 
adorned in single colors. The pages are large (1914 by 
13 inches) , the printing sharp, the covers of luxurious 
texture. The advertisements (ten of them in the June 
issue) are a full page each, carefully placed so as not 
to interrupt editorial material. 

The foundation of the magazine is the long article 
signed by one of the nine associate editors. In the June 
issue, these pieces cover from two to sixteen pages, 
with the average around six. Everything that appears 
is apparently assumed to have passed the test of 
importance and is given the important treatment. 
Nothing is brushed off. In each article, the writing is 


clear, sober, and lavish in historical detail (as opposed 
to historical idea). The three editorial pages are pre- 
sented in much the same style, but with a kaleido- 
scopic effect. 

The June issue is draped around the aged figure of 
Sir Winston Churchill, depicted as a patriarch of the 
Western world. His portrait appears on the cover. He 
is quoted as the keynote in the editorials. An article on 
European union marks him as father of the idea. 
Under a section called “U.S. Times” there is a sixteen- 
page appraisal of his life, uniformly awe-inspired. 

This attitude of approval or acceptance shows in 
many of the other articles. From them, one gains the 
impression that the Mexican middle class will save the 
country, that the stock-market decline got rid of 
unhealthy attitudes, that golf is a wonderful game, 
that urban planning is a good thing, that progressive 
jazz is all right, and that Vassar and Edna St. Vincent 
Millay are all right, too. The two exceptions are a 
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piece on the current Congress, which describes a sea 
of troubles, and “Down East,” which shows that 
Maine has gone to the dogs. 

This is not to say that the articles are Pollyanna-ish 
or shoddy. They are not. They are sound work. USA / 
may be working on the premise that perenniai cyni- 
cism has as many outlets as it needs, and that a 
positiveness will turn up refreshing ways of looking at 
the news. 

Perhaps in time that will occur. In the meantime, 
this reader finds two disappointments : 

1. The promise of the summation of thirty days’ 
news is not well kept. All of the articles of course have 
the touches that magazines use to give material cur- 






rency—news pegs, recent developments. But only the 
editorial and the two pages on Wall Street really 
depended on the events of the month preceding. The 
rest could have been produced over periods ranging 
up to a year. 

2. The definitions of importance—and of news, 
where it occurs—seem extensions of the magazine’s 
attitude of acceptance. No great new means of exami- 
nation is uncovered, no groundbreaking manner of 
presentation. Current events are viewed conven- 
tionally. They seem very much the same material, 
expertly tooled, that might turn up in a high-minded, 
patriotic newspaper, or in, say, Newsweek. 

The magazine has its beautiful physical casing. 
One reader, at least, hopes for more stirrings within. 


JAMES BOYLAN 





World: a study in frustration 


By WARD S. JUST 


Like the boy whistling past the graveyard, a com- 
mentator faces an almost irresistible temptation, when 
a new newspaper appears, to criticize sotto voce, if at 
all. The chamber of commerce maxim — “If you 
can’t boost, don’t knock”—leaps to mind. It is thus 
with World, the national weekly newspaper founded 
by Willard W. Garvey, Kansas financier. Yet even if 
World is not especially distinguished, it offers lessons 
unobtainable elsewhere. 

Garvey, an extraordinarily successful Wichita busi- 
nessman of conservative bent, had long sought a news- 
paper. He was reported to have bid on both the 
Northern Virginia Sun and the Washington Star be- 
fore he decided to start a paper of his own. It is gen- 
erally agreed that Garvey had no clear idea of what 
he wanted his newspaper to be, but he had a very 
clear idea of what he wanted to say. The raison d’étre 
of World was that private enterprise receives less 
than its fair share of space in the metropolitan and 
national press. The result, Garvey reasoned, was an 
overbalance of news concerning “the public sector,” 
in John Kenneth Galbraith’s phrase. World was 
founded to redress the balance. Ralph de Toledano, 
author (Lament for a Generation) and columnist, 
was named editor. 

W orld—the size of a news magazine, but printed 
on conventional newsprint—appeared on newsstands 
in October, 1961. Comment at large in Washington 
(where the editorial offices are) gave it little chance 
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of success. One of the reasons was the original format, 
which looked uncomfortably close to that of the re- 
ligious publication, The Watchtower. Another was its 
purpose, which many thought too esoteric for a gen- 
eral audience. 

At this writing, World has gone through several 
phases. As late as February, the editors were still un- 
certain whether they wanted a weekly newspaper or a 
weekly magazine. They appear to have settled on the 
former. Initially, Garvey wanted each story clearly 


Government, Private 


News emanating directly 
from government sources or 
concerning government ac- 
tivities dominates the press. 

It is WoRLD policy to right 
this imbalance by giving cov- 
erage 2s well to the private 
sector and its opinions. 

Significance of the con- 


Box, replacing ear- 
lier labelling of each 
story, explains 
World’s position on 
government and 
people 


trast may be easily seen by 
checking WorRLD and other 
papers and magazines along 
these lines: 


‘Mark stories G for gov- 
ernment, N for negative, or 
P for positive accomplish- 
ment in the private sector, 
whose individual energies 
pay the bills and get the 
world’s work done, 
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Three phases of World: October 25, 1961, January 24, 1962, June 19, 1962 


labeled “Government” or “People,” or, in special 
cases, “Government/People.” The editor opposed this 
practice, arguing that the labels were clumsy. Garvey 
met him halfway and it was agreed that each story 
should end with an initial—‘P” for “people” or 
“private” and “G” for “government.” Unenlightened 
readers wondered for a time what the initials meant. 
Recently, the formula changed again. Now most left- 
hand pages are labeled “government” and most right- 
hand pages labeled “private,” and the news peculiar 
to each sector included therein. In this way, World 
readers presumably know whose ox is being gored. 

In a memorandum to his staff on March 8, Garvey 
wrote: “We now know that our compact weekly 
newspaper has found a vacuum in the publishing 
business and is moving in to fill that vacuum.” Gar- 
vey also wrote: “I will now invest $10,000 a week in 
our new experiment in journalism...” 

The ultimate test of a newspaper, to my mind, is 
how much factual, complete information it transmits 
to its readers—that is, how much of the whole truth it 
tells. The May 15, 1962, issue of World offers as good 
a sample as any to assess its wholeness. 

Broadly, the paper is a potpourri. If there is a dis- 
cernible thread, it is that the financing of government 
merits a great deal of attention. The editors of World 
obviously feel that too much money is spent, that 
what is spent is often spent wastefully, and that the 
federal budget could be radically reduced if only the 
taxpayers knew or cared. In addition, the editors ap- 
pear to feel that issues are more dramatically illumi- 
nated if only one side of the story is given. (These 
crotchets are not peculiar to World.) 


There are three news stories on the first page of 
May 15. The top story is headlined: “Major U.S. 
‘Tax Waste Abroad.” The lead declares that “Federal 
procurement of equipment that is scarcely used until 
it is sold as surplus, is wasting as much as 97 cents on 
the taxpayer dollar according to testimony before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee.” Pulitzer Prizes 
have been won on less. The thrust of the story is that 
leasing instead of buying equipment outright “could 
save the federal government literally millions...” and 
“balance the budget.” It is not until the reader finds 
the source of the statement that a vague uneasiness 
sets in and he hears faintly the familiar sound of 
grinding ax. The source is listed as the American 
Rental Leasing Institute Inc., officials of which had 
testified before the committee. For its lead story, 
World relied on the testimony of lobbyists. 

The two other stories on page | present the views 
of a Republican member of Congress on the Billy 
Sol Estes scandals and a balance sheet of how much 
money the Treasury spent during the first twenty-five 
days of April (about $7,500,000,000) . 

On page 2, readers are informed that “Cuban 
prisoner gifts are tax free.” Another story tells “who 
gives the lion’s share to charities in the U.S.” A third 
story lists two items from the “Washington Rumor 
Mill.” The second: “Highly placed Presidential ad- 
visers who have been looking for a way to sell social- 
ism as the ‘wave of the future’ have latched onto the 
steel case their best entering wedge so far.” 

Page 3 contains a copyrighted story by James R. 
Hobson headlined: ‘“‘Why Not Win in Laos?” United 
States policy is described by World in a foreword as 
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“anomalous.” The article is presented, the editors ex- 
plain, to “rebut” administration arguments for a ne- 
gotiated Laos settlement. The piece draws on an 
exclusive interview with the first secretary of the Laos 
Embassy in Washington, and on a letter written by 
the Laotian foreign minister to the head of the La- 
otian United Nations delegation. The Laotian in 
Washington is quoted as saying: “We admire the 
Democratic principle of the U.S., that you do not 
wish to intervene. But why, why do you not wish to 
win?” The Hobson piece consists almost entirely of 
quotations from the official and from the letter. As a 
rule, little is seen elsewhere about the Washington 
camp of the Laotians, and in this sense the story is 
pertinent. But one question arises: Why did World 
find it necessary to announce that ifs intention was to 
“rebut” the administration? 

The next page (4) contains a piece about death 
penalties behind the Iron Curtain. Page 5 has a re- 
lease from “America’s oldest native encyclopedia” 
(the Americana). John Ashton, identified as the pa- 
per’s Rome correspondent, writes a hopeful analysis 
of Nasser on page 6, and a release from the Cuban 
Infofmation Service (in Coral Gables) tells “an- 
other side of the [Brazilian] expropriation story.” In 
the lower right corner of page 7, the reader finds the 
information that “more than 300 labor relations and 
wage-hour laws were enacted by various state legis- 
latures last year.” On page 8 is a box bordered in 
black recalling the death “just five years ago this 
month” of Senator Joseph R. McCarthy. A headline 
on page 9 declares: “Fired AID Employees Muz- 
zled, Intimidated.” The article, eight inches long, 
does not name any of the “muzzled” employees, al- 
though it does say that some of them came to the 
World newsroom looking for work. If true, the piece 
should have made page 1; as written, it is a mere 
teaser. 

The balance of the thirty-two-page paper is not 
substantially different in tone from the nine opening 
pages. Examples: an unfriendly story on the conven- 
tion of Americans for Democratic Action, a discussion 
of the administration’s Medicare bill, a W. E. Hutton 
& Co. report on steel profits, two views—both intri- 
guing-—on mathematics teaching, Congressional 
views of Brazil and Cuba, and excerpts from moni- 
tored broadcasts of foreign radio stations. 

There can be little Coubt that one of the troubles 
with World is its small staff. It is being written by a 
staff of five, and the paper looks it. More interesting 
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is the fact that Ralph de Toledano is no longer editor. 
In one of those rituals as stylized as the Russian ballet, 
de Toledano was sent on his way in February amid 
the encomiums of the management. “I thought he 
did a real fine job,” said Garvey. The departing edi- 
tor was less charitable. He charged that “bookkeepers 
and accountants” had entered the temple, and that 
he was no longer boss of the shop. Whatever the case, 
de Toledano left and Karl Hess, a 39-year-old jour- 
nalist with newspaper and business experience, was 
named editor. In a further attempt to strengthen 
World, Garvey hired Basil L. (“Stuffy”) Walters, 
formerly of the Chicago Daily News and the Knight 
Newspapers, as a consultant. 

In an interview in February, de Toledano admit- 
ted that World was “‘a pretty imperfect paper.” But 
he said circulation was beginning to move upward. 
(The circulation manager guesses that World sells 
about 75,000 copies a week.) More recently, de Tole- 
dano has charged that sinister forces were at work on 
his demise. The impression of the trade was that it 
was a simple difference in policy. 

In a letter to The National Review, printed March 
27, de Toledano stated flatly that he was “forced out” 
of World. A factor “of considerable significance,” he 
added, “was the steady pressure from some of the 
backer’s advisers against making World ‘too anti- 
Communist’ or ‘too openly conservative.’ In fact, ten- 
tative steps were taken on several occasions to install 
co-equal editors, one conservative and the other lib- 
eral, to give the paper ‘balance.’ My refusal to com- 
promise professional and political integrity led to my 
dismissal.” 

‘Professional and political integrity” aside, perhaps 
the least likely descriptions most observers would 
apply to World are “not anti-Communist enough” 
or “not openly conservative enough.” Such epithets 
are about as likely as charges that The Wall Street 
Journal deflates the Dow Jones averages. 

The most melancholy fact, Oedipal in its implica- 
tions, is not World’s incomplete reporting or its pub- 
licity blurbs. Most sobering is the fact that World has 
utterly failed in its mission, and in so doing perhaps 
tacitly confirms what it least wants its readers to be- 
lieve. Willard W. Garvey has invested an amount 
estimated at $500,000 in his newspaper, and for that 
price has a right to expect his orders to be obeyed. 
In the May 15, 1962, issue, there are at least sixty 
stories. Thirty-seven relate to government, and six 
relate to activities of both government and private 
interests. Only seventeen stories belong purely to the 
“private sector.” About the same proportion, I 
should judge, as in The New York Times. Sic transit. 





Wide-angle lens 


FOCUS/Midwest. Volume |, Number 1, (June, 1962) Pub- 
lished monthly in St. Louis. Publisher and editor, Charles 
L. Klotzer. 


‘The inaugural (June) issue of this regional monthly 
promises a magazine diet “for persons with adult tastes 
who are interested in creating a progressive and pio- 
neering society.” While it is not a journal of opinion 
in its own voice, its various authors and voices clearly 
reflect a central editorial concern with the issues of 
social change. Its comments are sharp and provoca- 
tive on civil liberties, racial justice, welfare, fair hous- 
ing and employment policies, and international 
understanding; and its lances are sharpened toward 
pretentiousness, ugliness, fraud and corruption. It is 
clearly a magazine of protest and criticism. 

Indeed, its whole posture is so urbane and sophisti- 


For the defense 


TELEVISION QUARTERLY: Volume 1, Nos. 1 (Februz..’, 
1962) and 2 (May, 1962). Published by The National 
Academy of Television Arts and Sciences with the cooper- 
ation of the Television and Radio Center of Syracuse 
University. 


The reviewer, director of Columbia University’s 
Arts Center Program, formerly earned his livelihood 
in broadcasting. 


Perhaps the time to start 7elevision Quarterly was 
when the curve of the industry’s reputation had be- 
gun an upturn, as it did in early 1962. Judged on 
content, this is more a defensive than a learned pub- 
lication. It decries censorship, seeks reasons for the 
popularity of westerns, scrutinizes the validity of rat- 
ings, examines the decline of drama and the neglect 
of music. It is properly proud of television’s ability to 
convey actuality, and it voices some doubts about 
television’s effectiveness in education. 

The authors want television to be better, but they 
are gradualists almost to a man. They take the system 
under which television operates in the United States 
for granted. Their professed views have often a rather 
remote relation to the quality of their personal per- 
formances. The Quarterly looks back with affection 
on those productions in which television can take 
pride, but it does not in general look forward. It stops 





cated that one wonders how truly it reflects the 
“American heartland.” Except for a piece decrying 
the ugly aspects of the Middle Western countryside, 
the magazine seems to have little preoccupation with 
rural America and its problems. A poem, full of 
images of the saltwater sea, is symbolic ; like the maga- 
zine, it casts its feelings far from the banks of the 
Wabash and some little distance across the wide Mis- 
souri. Instead of regionalism, one finds a forceful 
magazine concerned with problems of the nation at 
large, and it happens to be published in St. Louis. 

_ It is simply and attractively designed, and backed 
by an impressive list of editorial advisers. The con- 
tents seem to rotate on a Chicago to St. Louis to 
Kansas City axis. 

Despite its possibly wandering focus, this promises 
to be a bright new voice from the land of Wallace’s 
Farmer. 


RICHARD T. BAKER 





with the status quo. No such publication can be 
learned unless it challenges convention. This one does 
not, and qualifies thus far chiefly as a pamphlet. 

Why a quarterly? Not to gain acceptance for tele- 
vision, because addicts accept it as something by 
which man lives, which is not bread alone; seekers of 
publicity accept it as the strongest limelight; moral- 
ists, as a conspicuous target; advertisers who can 
afford it, as a means to greater gain; snobs and some 
scholars as an impingement on their privacy, which 
they may conspicuously ignore. We all accept it, with 
gratitude and groans, whether we look at it or not. 

The reason for the Quarterly then is to gain in- 
creased respectability, which television feels it de- 
serves. The Quarterly is based on the well-known 
human need for admiration and praise. 

A quarterly is a rather contradictory phenomenon 
in an industry preoccupied with a mass audience. 
Television Quarterly hopes to reach the infrequent 
critical reader who takes television as a positive force. 
The writers are mostly bright and able people who 
have done good things, wish they could do more, and 
have suffered certain bruises not healed by the poul- 
tice of popularity. 

To be commended are Patrick Hazard’s article and 
some British comments from Contrast and The 
Listener. But on the whole, Television Quarterly is a 
salad long on oil and short on vinegar and salt, with 
very little pepper. The greens are a bit wilted too. 

DAVIDSON TAYLOR 
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By BEN H. BAGDIKIAN 


Under construction at 14th Street and Constitution 
Avenue in downtown Washington is an intriguing 
five-story building, the Smithsonian Institution’s new 
Museum of History and Technology, behind whose 
Tennessee pink marble facade there already rests a 
great steam locomotive of The Southern Railway. 
When the first tourists are admitted eighteen months 
from now they will see the giant machine mounted 
on rails, staring fiercely through an eastern window. 
But most visitors will be unaware that the iron horse, 
188 tons in weight and 92 feet long, had to be set in 
place before the walls were built and is now a perma- 
nent captive in the air-conditioned confines of the 
museum. 

Three blocks from the new museum is the White 
House, which in the 170 years since its cornerstone 
was laid, has similarly grown up around the great 
engine of American politics, the President, enshrining 
him and at the same time symbolizing his inability 
to reach the outside environment directly. 

The President, after all, has little face-to-face con- 
tact with most citizens. A leader of 180,000,000 
people spread over 3,500,000 square miles can bring 
his personality to bear at first hand on only a micro- 
scopic fragment of the electorate—a limitation felt by 
the first President even though he led a nation of only 
4,000,000 people on one-fourth our present acreage. 

George Washington, like Presidents after him, 
appeared to the public largely through the news- 
papers. Like many other Presidents, he came to regard 
the press at its best as an imperfect instrument and at 
its worst as a curse upon the people. Leaders typically 





Mr. Bagdikian, on leave as chief Washington corres- 
pondent for The Providence Journal and The 
Evening Bulletin, is in the concluding months of a 
Guggenheim Memorial Fellowship. His “Letter from 
Washington” is the first of a series. 
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expect the press to be an unswerving ally in what the 
leaders conceive to be noble purposes; when instead 
newspapers extract, compress, and mix the leader’s 
message with anti-messages from his enemies, it seems 
outrageous adulteration; when papers are antago- 
nistic it seems close to subversion. George Washing- 
ton had an overwhelmingly sympathetic press. Yet 
when he retired he was so enraged at the small but 
noisy opposition that among his first acts as a private 
citizen was to cancel newspaper subscriptions (an act 
of retribution to which a President may still resort) . 

Frank Luther Mott, historian of the American 
press, has shown that it is not unusual for Presidents 
to have a majority of newspapers against them. 
Among those elected over majority press opposition 
were Jefferson, Madison, John Quincy Adams, 
Jackson, Van Buren, Polk, Pierce, Lincoln, Hayes, 
Garfield, Benjamin Harrison, Wilson, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Truman, and Kennedy. Yet Mott’s con- 
clusion, made some years ago, that this is a managea- 
ble fixture of American politics may need a new look. 
Of thirty-seven Presidential campaigns up to 1936, 
only three reveal winning candidates with less than 40 
per cent of editorial support (Jefferson, 33 per cent; 
Van Buren, 35; Lincoln, first campaign, 30). But 
since the New Deal, the percentage of papers and 
circulation in favor of Democratic Presidential can- 
didates has been running consistently so low as to 
place the daily press in a fixed position in the political 
spectrum. Franklin Roosevelt in 1936 had 26 per cent 
(by circulation) in his favor; in 1940, 23 per cent; in 
1944, 18 per cent; Truman in 1948, 10 per cent; 
Stevenson in 1952, 11 per cent; in 1956, 15 per cent; 
and Kennedy in 1960, 16 per cent. 

Many papers opposing a President as a candidate 
later support him on specific issues, but in general the 
percentages represent a line of ideological separation. 
Modern opposition papers, unlike those in the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth century, have a tradition of 


“the President’s medium” ? 


keeping editorial opinion apart from news. But the 
rigidity even of labeled opinion that has prevailed 
for the last thirty years still presents severe problems 
for any Democratic President. For one thing, the 
newspaper field is now institutionalized so that edito- 
rial opinions, even those out of touch with contempo- 
rary values, will not suffer local printed competition. 
It costs too much to start rival papers and existing 
dailies are supported for reasons other than their 
opinions. Further, the division of opinion is a crucial 
one in domestic matters, since newspapers generally 
throw their editorial lot on the side of business in any 
conflict with labor or government or consumer, and 


President cancels New York paper 


The Presidential prerogative of cancelling news- 
paper deliveries is almost as old as the Presidency 
itself. A notable President wrote this request a few 
months after his retirement to The Time Piece, 
a short-lived New York tri-weekly run by Philip 
Freneau: 

Mount Vernon, July 5, 1797 
Gentn.: Declining by public notification to 
receive any of the Gazettes of United States 
after the first of March last (unless particu- 
larly ordered) I presumed the design of send- 
ing the “Time piece” was to discover whether 
I was inclined to become a Subscriber or not. 
Under this persuasion I expected after a 
laps of sufficient time to ascertain this fact 
that every succeeding paper would be the last, 
but as they are still continued, I have to offer 
you my thanks for those which have been for- 
warded and to request that no more be sent; 
having no disposition to engage in Politics and 
receiving all the news (foreign and Domestic) 
from the Gazettes at the Seat of the Govern- 
ment I require nothing more. I am etc. 


G. WASHINGTON 


these conflicts are among the commanding issues at 
home. Finally, though there is substantial divorcement 
of editorial opinion from ordinary news, there is still 
a discernible and often important difference in treat- 
ment of news among pro-Republican and pro-Demo- 
cratic papers — differences in reaction time to certain 
kinds of news, differences in emphasis, and differ- 
ences in the initiative taken on reporting. 

Any modern President who finds himself in con- 
flict with the industrial or financial community can 
take it for granted that a vast majority of the press 
will be against him. Further, if the conflict is suffi- 
ciently prolonged this opposition will make a differ- 
ence in the outcome. While the press has not demon- 
strated that it can change the minds of people who 
have strong feelings on matters directly affecting 
them, the emphasis of the news and the nature of its 
display can affect that part of the political landscape 
brought to the attention of the reader. 

The clash between the President and the steel com- 
panies may have been a milestone in the Presidential 
use of communications. The milestone is symbolic 
only, for a change has been on the way for more than 
a generation. But since the events of mid-April it 
has been clear that new communicative forces are 
viable and effective. President Kennedy, certain of 
massive newspaper opposition to his pressures to force 
steel companies to back down on their price increases, 
reached over the heads of the press in one dramatic 
television presentation. This so placed steel on the 
defensive and stimulated public opinion that it per- 
mitted his other moves against the companies — 
investigations by the Department of Justice, a Fed- 
eral Trade Commission inquiry, FBI calls, hints of 
new legislation — a chance to prevail, which they did. 

In the five-minute opening statement of his live 
television press conference on April 11, President 
Kennedy demolished the opposition — before the 
319 correspondents had even left the auditorium. 
This was the culmination of a generation of worry by 
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Democratic Presidents over the editorial attitudes of 
the daily press. Franklin Roosevelt began using radio 
systematically in his first Fireside Chat, March 12, 
1933, eight days after his inauguration, chiefly to im- 
part a sense of confidence and leadership to a dispir- 
ited people. But it was not long before he began see- 
ing it as an instrument for reaching over the press, 
which became increasingly hostile. His press confer- 
ences were still informal affairs in his office, with no 
quotation of the President permitted. While Roose- 
velt exploited the conferences for his own purposes, 
he also came to regard them as baiting sessions be- 
tween him and the publishers, with the correspond- 
ents as intermediaries. 

Radio, on the other hand, was a clear channel from 
the White House into the voter’s living room. But 
Roosevelt was chary of striking too hard. “I am pur- 
posely avoiding use of the air because to use it at the 
controversial stage of a controversial legislative body 
spells more controversy,” he wrote to Colonel Ed- 
ward’ M. House in 1934. (Four years later FDR 
praised U.S. Steel during a Fireside Chat: “Today 
a great steel company announced a reduction in 
prices with a view to stimulating business recovery, 
and I was gratified to know that this reduction in- 
volved no wage cut.” The next day U.S. Steel aimed 
a statement at Roosevelt saying it was by no means 
committed to keeping up wages and making plain the 
President deserved no credit for the price cut. Plus 
¢a change.) By 1941, Roosevelt so clearly saw radio 
as a countermeasure to newspapers that he worried 
over how many newspapers owned radio stations. 
World War II suspended further development of 
radio as a President’s domestic weapon. With peace 
came Truman, whose use of radio made some dif- 
ference, but who lacked the force of Roosevelt. 

Television represented a quantum leap in the 
means available to a President to bypass the printed 
page. Yet, curiously, it took more than a decade of 
mass television before a President used it at its maxi- 
mum power to win a particular battle. Political tele- 
vision started in the Fifties, during which a non- 
political President did not make a strong impression 
on the medium, except to project his personal qual- 
ities of earnestness and sincerity. Senator McCarthy 
and his antagonists, however, dramatized the political 
power of television, and cameras launched Adlai 
Stevenson at the 1952 convention and John Kennedy 
in the Nixon-Kennedy debates. But these were pub- 
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lic events pressed home by an impersonal medium, 
not an impersonal mecium commandeered for his 
own use by a President. 

Before April 11, President Kennedy was interesting 
but not potent on television. He was impressive at 
his television press conferences not so much for what 
he said as for what he did not say, for his careful 
selection of words, for his irony. He seldom galva- 
nized an audience. His was the passive voice, the 
subjunctive mood, the non-committal adjective. “It 
would be inappropriate to comment...” or “I found 
the talks—ah—useful . . .” He may have been moved 
by several influences: a natural reserve in public; a 
sensitivity to his close election; a desire to maintain 
a nonpartisan official stature ; a commitment to fight- 
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ing hard in private and letting his enemies save face 
in public. In private, he showed other qualities. He 
appears to have hypnotic powers over his antagonists, 
clutching them to his breast and releasing them to 
walk glassy-eyed out of the White House. Platoons 
of the opposition, like George Sokolsky, have walked 
out of private sessions with the President under an 
old-fashioned Irish spell. But to the general public 
he appeared cautious, courteous, and filled with 
limitless capacity for conciliation. Once, at his Janu- 
ary 2+ press conference, a flash of driving toughness 
came out, when he nipped a security-risk campaign 
in the bud, but apparently the U.S. Steel scouts did 
not diagram that play back at headquarters. 

At 3:31 p.m. on April 11, ‘at his thirtieth press 
conference, the President started his polemic against 
“a tiny handful of steel executives.” There was now 
no prudent circumspection and no personal reserve, 
but instead strong words and as fierce an emotion as 
John Kennedy permits himself on a platform. He 
spared nothing — patriotism, dying soldiers, and self- 








ishness in time of peril. At 3:36 the battle against 
steel was over. Yet it would be twenty-four minutes 
before the correspondents would get to their tele- 
phones and hours before they would get into print. 

In print, the President’s attack would appear in 
312 morning papers the next day, in the hands of 
perhaps 24,000,000 readers. The wire services would 
carry most of the dramatic opening statement in their 
major stories. Most papers would not carry the ver- 
batim transcript. The New York Times, The Wall 
Street Journal, and The Washington Post (aggregate 
circulation: 1,700,000) and possibly half a dozen 
others regularly carry the full texts. The Associated 
Press would carry a condensed text, probably about 
half the total, on a subsidiary wire, as would United 
Press International. (They have no way of knowing 
how many clients regularly use it, one service estimat- 
ing as low as six.) Practically all papers, in the dis- 
cipline and tradition of printed news, would carry in 
their news stories not only the President’s most dra- 
matic words, but also those of his adversaries who 
would have had time to reply before press time. 

In addition, there would be the publishers’ edi- 
torial reactions. In the steel case there would be an 
initial period of shocked hesitation and then strong 
opposition to the President’s using any influence in 
wage and price determination and to the measures 
he used to fight the U.S. Steel increase. Some edi- 
torials would see the end of free enterprise in Amer- 
ica and, in the televised statement, an event akin to 
Lenin’s entry into Petrograd. The editorials would 
have special influence within the business commu- 
nity (which tends to look to them for moral support) 
and serve to consolidate opinion there. 

But before any of this could happen, the general 
public, or that part of it that saw television and heard 
radio the evening of April 11, had an opinion, based 
on the word and image of the President himself in 
their living rooms. Television networks carried the 
press conference in full, live or delayed an hour, to 
a maximum of 8,500,000 homes (data not being 
exact on an unsponsored program like this). Even 
more effective were the evening network television 
shows, almost all of which used most of the video 
tape of the opening statement. These were seen on 
a maximum of 13,000,000 sets when perhaps as many 
as 35,000,000 people were watching. The radio net- 
works fed the taped full conference to affiliates (but 
had no way of knowing how many took it or when 
they used it). Radio Press International transmitted 
the full conference in voice to its eighty subscribers 
and believes that at least twenty used it in full that 
same day. RPI’s transmission also used four minutes 


Quotation of the year 


From AP Log, April 26-May 2, 1962: 


Well down in a 6,000-word story, the New 
York Times of April 23 carried a quote which 
may become as familiar as anything said in 
1962. 

The story was a step-by-step account of the 
72-hour drama which began when Big Steel 
advised President Kennedy of its price in- 
crease and ended when the action was can- 
celed. Written by Wallace Carroll with the 
aid of nine other Times staffers, the story re- 
counted that Kennedy “seems to have kept his 
temper” during the meeting at which Roger 
M. Blough of U.S. Steel told him of the price 
increase but that after Blough left, in the pres- 
ence of a handful of close associates, he let 
go. Said the Times: “He felt he had been 
double-crossed — deliberately. The office of 
the President had been affronted. The na- 
tional interest had been flouted. Bitterly he 
recalled that: 

“““My father always told me that all busi- 
nessmen were sons-of-bitches but I never be- 
lieved it till now.’ ” 

There were at least two earlier, milder ver- 
sions of what Kennedy had said. (1) Drew 
Pearson’s: “Father was right. You can’t trust 
the top leaders of banking and industry.” 
(2) Newsweek’s: “My father told me all about 
big business. I never really believed him until 
tonight.” 

The more earthy language in the Times 
naturally attracted more attention, but it was 
fairly slow in coming. AP went to the White 
House after the Times story appeared, got 
comment a day later at Palm Beach from a 
spokesman: Kennedy “may have said some- 
thing about big businessmen — but not all.” 
The spokesman said he wasn’t there, and 
would leave it to history whether Kennedy 
used the words, “‘sons-of-bitches.” 

We saw almost no use of the AP story re- 
sulting from this check and the pickup of the 
quote from the Times. It was not to die there, 
however. So far, these developments: 

The Nashville Banner devoted a third of a 
front page to reproduction of the Times’ page 
containing the story, with a big blowup:of the 
section including the quote, and this head- 
line: “According to The New York Times: 
Here’s What The President of the United 
States Thinks of You If You Are An Amer- 
ican Businessman.”... 

Walter Winchell chided the Times because, 
when the 6,000-word story was cut in half for 
transmission to its syndicate clients, the S-O-B 
section was one of the things cut out. 
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of the President’s voice at his conference on its news 
broadcasts, which most clients used. 

The next day, all broadcast media carried some- 
thing of the press conference by Roger M. Blough, 
chairman of U.S. Steel, but this was less impressive, 
partly because the head of U.S. Steel cannot com- 
pete for attention with the head of the United States. 
That night the CBS television documentary, “Eye- 
witness,” reviewed the events before an audience of 
possibly 6,000,000. 

The effective difference between the broadcast and 
the printed news was not just speed and numbers. It 
was in emotional impact, in the mechanical limita- 
tion of broadcasting that permits a lone man to 
present his own words in their full emotional context 
without opposing views or critical analysis. 

Without any medium’s wanting it to happen, tele- 
vision has become the President’s medium. The news- 
papers are somebody else’s medium — the reading 
public’s, the business community’s, the publisher’s—- 
as well as the President’s. Neither in emotional 
response nor in sociological makeup are the two 
audiences the same. What necessarily comes across in 
live television and radio is what most public figures 
would like to see of themselves in print if they could 
manage it—their own words verbatim and without 
filtration by reporters and editors, intruding com- 
ments by others, or editorializing by the medium. 

Many people were worried by the President’s quick 
victory over steel — people who have no special love 
for U.S. Steel, but who feel that steel, for all its un- 
lovable qualities, was outmatched. The same awe- 
some power of the President to transmit himself 
electronically into the American living room could 
be turned on a less powerful adversary. 

The newspaper tradition of presenting the other 
side of an argument is indispensable, though it is 
often resented by readers who believe that when 
angels speak the press shquld not drag in the devil 
for a word in reply. This is an old problem of re- 
porters and newspapers: Partisans seldom want non- 
partisan reporting. This is not to say that broadcasting 
is without editorial balance but that the nature of the 
medium usually makes the lone news source seem far 
more credible than he is in print. While the news 
source is talking no contrary voice can be transmitted. 

Newspapers now have to report an event to a 
public whose opinion about the event may already 
have been formed by another medium. This will be 
especially so on any issue in which the decisive impact 
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is made by television. In one sense it is a healthy 
discipline on reporting, since the reader will have 
viewed the event and heard the words himself. But 
prior knowledge could be misleading — as anyone 
can recall who ever heard Senator McCarthy stand- 
ing in front of a closed hearing room to give his 
interpretation of what went on inside. To the news- 
papers — and the later broadcast news programs — 
falls the burden of preventing stampedes of opinion 
on issues where only one side has been presented. 

This burden will test the public’s faith in news- 
papers at a poor time in the political history of the 
contemporary daily press. The disadvantage of the 
printed word is not just that it is slower, but more 
that there is an undercurrent of suspicion about the 
politics of newspapers, based on their overwhelming 
opposition to the mainstream of social and economic 
change in the United States during the last thirty 
years. What papers may do out of a conscientious re- 
gard for the whole truth will inevitably get mixed up 
in the reader’s mind with what papers have done in 
the past out of partisan politics. 

For a long time the main body of the daily press 
was in full cry against Roosevelt and Truman, as it 
was never against Eisenhower. There will probably 
be a time when it will be pitched against President 
Kennedy. But now a Democratic President has an 
effective method—broadcasting —to bypass a hostile 
press and even to attack it. Publishers were disturbed 
about Jack Paar’s emotional outbursts on television 
against the press. What if it were not Paar at mid- 
night but the President of the United States at 6 p.m.? 


Particularly on issues of family economics, the 
press is vulnerable to attack because since 1934 the 
general public has shown — through its votes and 
its folk sayings — its belief that in any conflict be- 
tween business and the consumer, the newspapers 
are on the side of business. This set of mind is the 
Achilles heel of the daily press in American society, 
and every intelligent politician knows it. In a sense, 
this is unfair, considering the large body of honest 
reporting in newspapers. But public skepticism exists. 

The quick television victory of the President on 
April 11 makes it plain that newspapers are not al- 
ways the most effective link between the President 
and the public and that any time he chooses, a com- 
manding public figure can go over the head of the 
press. Implicit in this demonstration is the possibility 
that should the press consolidate against a Pres- 
ident, as it has in the past, he need not be so chary 
as before of antagonizing the newspapers and, if need 
be, he can appeal to the endemic suspicions of the 
press’s own readers. 
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AROUND THE MAP 


Georgia unchronicled 


By GEORGE McMILLAN 


Those who read the Augusta (Georgia) Chronicle 
obituary page found there on the morning of March 
18 a news story about the living. It was shorter than 
many of the death notices among which it took its 
unlikely place and was printed under an inconspicu- 
ous one-column headline: 

Some 40 Negro youths appeared Saturday 
afternoon at May Park, a city white playground. 

City officials, called to the scene, told the 
youths of city ordinances pertaining to the 
parks and the group left after about 30 minutes. 

Police reported an unidentified person threw 
a rock breaking a windshield in a nearby auto 
and someone also let air out of the car’s tire. 
Police reported no other incidents and no 
charge was listed. 

It was a curious story and strangely incompetent in 
its facts. Who were the forty Negro youths? Who were 
the “city officials?” What on earth did the Negroes 
do to cause anybody to throw a rock? Why were they 
in the park at all? Did they, as the story said, just 
“appear?” 

The facts about May Park which the Chronicle has 
not yet printed and may never print are that the event 
was planned by the Augusta chapter of the Youth 
Council of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. The forty youths were mem- 
bers of the council and mostly local Negro high school 
students. They went to the “white” park to demon- 
state against municipally owned segregated recrea- 
tion facilities. 

And it was a close thing there in the park for a 
while. White youths gathered around the Negroes, 
taunting them. There was some scuffling. A car win- 
dow was broken. The atmosphere grew tense. Fortu- 
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nately then those “city officials’—who turned out to 
be plain, everyday policemen—took charge. They or- 
dered the Negroes to leave the park, which the Ne- 
groes promptly did. 

It is possible to conceive of a good reason that the 
Chronicle’s editors played down the May Park inci- 
dent. If the near-riot had been a random, isolated 
event, the paper’s editors might have told themselves 
they were contributing to racial harmony and civil 
peace by not putting the story on the first page. 

But the May Park incident was not an isolated 
event, and the Chronicle’s motives were not clear. 

Augusta has had one of the most vigorous local 
Negro protest movements in the South. It has had its 
share of sit-ins, picketing, boycotts, and violence. 

If what Negroes have done to improve their lot in 
Augusta is not as well known as what they did in 
Albany, Georgia, or Montgomery, Alabama, it is be- 
cause the Chronicle and its sister paper, the jointly 
owned afternoon Herald, simply did not print the 
news. In fact, the Augusta story is an astonishing case 


history in how a local newspaper monopoly can ig- 
nore the news it does not like for its own readers and, 
because of the way news is disseminated, keep it from 
readers everywhere. 


Instead of contributing to racial harmony, the evi- 
dence suggests that the Chronicle’s policy of not print- 
ing the news of racial unrest contributed to the unrest 
—-and sharply deepened the Negroes’ sense of injus- 
tice. It is not surprising that Augusta represents one 
of the few instances since the sit-ins started where a 
local Negro protest movement has turned the focus 
of its discontent on the local newspapers. 

The Chronicle’s behavior might never have come 
to light at all except for the “disloyalty” of its own 
editorial employees. It grew out of the May Park 
incident, and the four-sentence story the Chronicle 
buried on its obituary page. 

Joy Townes, a Chronicle reporter, and Fred Reed, 
a Herald staffer, went to the park together, covered 
the event, returned to the city room where they de- 
cided (the next day’s paper, the Sunday edition, was 
combined) that Miss Townes would write the story. 
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She wrote fourteen paragraphs. When she submitted 
the story, the desk called John C. Harper, editorial 
executive for the two papers, to clear her story. 

Harper then dictated the story the Chronicle 
printed and Miss Townes’s account was junked. 

Whether they were right or wrong to do so, Miss 
Townes and Reed thereupon called the Atlanta bu- 
reau of Associated Press and The Atlanta Constitution 
and dictated Miss Townes’s story to both. The Con- 
stitution carried all of the story and the AP sent 
some of it. By the following Wednesday both Miss 
Townes and Reed were discharged for, as their pink 
slips put it, “willful circumvention of the authority of 
the city editor and managing editor and contributing 
news to a competing media.” 

The two Atlanta papers, the Journal as well as the 
Constitution, ran the news of Miss Townes’s and 
Reed’s discharge. The Journal followed through and 
sent Fred Powledge,-one of its top staffers, to Augusta. 
Powledge wrote a two-part series—the first summary 
printed of what had been happening in Augusta in 
the way of racial news. 

But Powledge’s account was by no means compre- 
hensive. Newspaper news-muffling in Augusta had 
been so pervasive that it was impossible to document 
the story completely. 

It is possible, however, to give some examples of 
how the Chronicle covered what it did cover of the 
story that other metropolitan newspapers in the South 
have treated as the region’s number one news story. 

1. When eleven Negroes were arrested on May 2, 
1960, for riding in the white section of an Augusta 
bus the Chronicle carried four paragraphs the day 
they were arrested and four more the next when they 
were tried in Recorder’s Court. 

2. When Augusta Negroes conducted sit-ins in 
three Augusta stores on December 9, 1960, the Chron- 
icle printed three paragraphs about it. 

3. When sixty Negro students picketed the gates 
of the Augusta National Golf Club while President 
Eisenhower was staying there on December 10, 1960, 
the Chronicle printed three paragraphs. The story 
failed to say that the pickets were Negroes, nor did it 
tell why they were picketing. 

4. When 300 Negroes picketed the polling places 
in Augusta the Chronicle carried on January 31, 
1961, two paragraphs with no mention of the reason 
why they had turned out. 

5. It is impossible to determine exactly how many 
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kneel-in attempts have been made in Augusta white 
churches. One Negro student says there have been 
five. But on at least one occasion in November, 1961, 
the Chronicle refused to print anything about a kneel- 
in at one of Augusta’s leading white churches. The 
Chronicle reporter who covered this event, John Har- 
nett, set a precedent for what Miss Townes and Reed 
did by calling the AP in Atlanta and giving his story 
on the kneel-in to that bureau. He was promptly 
fired for “insubordination.” 

6. But the Chronicle did not suppress all racial 
news. When Ralph McGill, publisher and columnist 
of The Atlanta Constitution, attended the annual 
mecting of the Georgia Press Institute at Athens in 
1961, he was introduced to Charlayne Hunter. Miss 
Hunter is one of the two Negro students who were 
integrated into the University of Georgia that year. 
She is a journalism student, and the institute was 
being held on the University campus. McGill recalls 
that “I congratulated Miss Hunter and walked a few 
feet down a lobby with her.” 

Later that day the Atlanta bureau of AP got a 
message from the Augusta papers asking for 250 
words on “McGill escorting Charlayne Hunter into 
Georgia press meeting.” The AP called Miss Hunter 
but “‘she of course told them that she was not escorted 
by anyone but came with other students,” says McGill. 
The AP sent this reply to the query. 

7. For some kinds of racial news, or information, 
the Chronicle went beyond being merely aggressive. 
When Miss Townes, the reporter later dismissed, was 
sent to cover a meeting of the Augusta chapter of the 
bi-racial Georgia Council for Human Relations, an 
adjunct of the moderate Southern Regional Council, 
she was instructed by the city desk to “get a list of 
names of all the white people there,” she recalls. It 
was made plain to her that the list was not for publi- 
cation but for some other unspecified purpose. It was 
not printed. 

By March, 1962, the time of the May Park inci- 
dent, the Negro movement was gathering momentum. 
The firing of Reed and Miss Townes by the Chronicle 
seems to have added a spark to the movement. At 
any rate, the day after the two reporters were fired, 
Negroes were picketing the News Building in Au- 
gusta, which houses the two dailies. “Augusta Has No 
Choice In Her Voice,” said one of the placards they 
carried. “Chronicle News As It Happens? When It 
Happens?” read another. Volunteers began to solicit 
subscriptions for out-of-town newspapers, which they 
urged Negroes to read. 

After that the Negroes began to meet almost daily, 
led by a steering committee that included the Rev. 
C. S. Hamilton, a Baptist pastor, and Silas Norman, 














president of the student body of Paine College, a small 
church-supported institution in Augusta. 

The Chronicle reported on one of these meetings 
in the back pages of the paper on March 26: “A group 
of Negroes,” the story said, “met at Tabernacle Bap- 
tist Church and discussed plans for future activities 
and speakers.” These were plans indeed. They in- 
cluded picketing the gates of the Augusta National 
when the Masters Tournament was being held in the 
first week of April. The Masters is the event in Au- 
gusta life, economically as well as socially. Picketing 
would be almost sure to be covered, with more than 
200 news photographers and writers on the scene. 
One of the“future speakers”: Dr. Martin Luther King. 

But on March 30, a few days before “Masters 
Week” opened, the Youth Council of the NAACP 
finally got its full appellation in the news columns of 
the Chronicle. 

Without any previous warning, the Augusta public 
learned that morning that Negroes had integrated 
four principal downtown variety store lunch counters 
the day before. This had come, Augustans could now 
learn, after long negotiations with Mayor Millard A. 
Beckum and the Merchants Association of Augusta. 

It was the first significant break in the barriers of 
segregation in Augusta. That did not make it, how- 
ever, the Chronicle’s top local news story of the day. 
Better position, much longer wordage, and a picture 
all went into coverage of the announcement of a new 
executive director of Augusta’s United Fund. The 
lunch counter story was underneath, half the length 
and with no picture of the historic event. 

Meanwhile the paper seemed to be getting thin- 
skinned. It began to state its position editorially; in 
fact for a while the only news about the Negro move- 
ment was to be found in the Chronicle’s editorial 
page. To Powledge’s assertion in the Atlanta Journal 
that Chronicle reporters were fired “because of the 
manner in which they reported racial incidents,” the 
Chronicle answered, ““That statement is a lie!” 

But the paper began to give a little. When Dr. King 
spoke to a gathering of 3,000 Negroes who packed 
‘Tabernacle Baptist Church on April 2, the Chronicle 
had a reporter there, and it printed a news story on 
the split page. 

Beginning on Monday, April 16, a group of Negro 
youths began to picket the Variety Curb Market near 
a Negro section of Augusta. It was a move to get the 
market to give Negroes better jobs. What happened 
from there on out, is wrapped in controversy. A few 
facts stand uncontested, however. 

By Wednesday night, on the third day of picketing, 
the situation at the market had grown ugly. There 
was a feeling among the Negroes that the police were 


not going to protect them. There had been an episode 
at a downtown lunch counter where a Negro was 
stabbed for, as the Negroes thought, lack of police 
protection. There had not been adequate police pro- 
tection the two previous nights at the market, some 
Negro leaders insisted. 

Wednesday night there was a near-riot, far worse 
than the situation at May Park. At the height of con- 
fusion more than 1,000 Negroes gathered in the 
vicinity of the Curb Market. Rock-throwing grew 
general. A police cruiser was hit; so was a city bus; a 
12-year-old girl was hit in the eye. Finally, police fired 
pistols in the air to break up the crowd. 

All this got ten sentences in the next morning’s 
Chronicle. The paper played the story at the bottom 
of page one under a one-column head. Even then, the 
story gave no explanation of why the Negroes were 
picketing. 

The next night three white teen-age boys were 
driving through Delta Manor, a Negro housing proj- 
ect, when their car was fired upon. One youth was 
killed, one was wounded, and one survived to testify 
that the group got lost and ended up in the neigh- 
borhood when they were on their way to a miniature 
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golf course. There were rocks in the car. All three of 
the boys were natives of Augusta and presumably 
knew the city well. Augusta police soon arrested eight 
Negro youths for the slaying, after finding a shotgun 
and other weapons in their possession, police say. 
They have not been tried as this is written. 

The Chronicle began to treat the event as any other 
newspaper would—as local news event of the highest 
importance. It was of course:more than that. National 
radio-television news shows (Augusta’s two television 
stations have network affiliations) carried accounts of 
Augusta’s racial strife for 24 hours. There was just one 
thing missing: The Chronicle would not tell its read- 
ers why the Negroes had picketed in the first place. 

This brief moment of national notice was just 
enough to give the Chronicle ammunition for the 
kind of editorial that used to be an evergreen in the 
garden of southern newspaper editorial prose. 

‘The people of the South learned long ago,” said 
the Chronicle the Sunday after the murder, “that ac- 
curacy and impartiality take a back seat in Northern 
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AROUND THE MAP 


newspaper and network broadcast reports of Southern 
racial incidents. Augustans, therefore, prepared them- 
selves for the worst in national publicity when racial 
violence began to erupt in the city last week. And the 
worst, or near-worst, it now appears, was indeed our 
fate.” 

“Local conditions were completely distorted and 
blown out of proportion before national audiences,” 
the editorial stated. It attacked two network news 
broadcasts as “irresponsible, reckless reporting . . . an 
inexcusable insult to Augusta and a disgrace to the 
journalistic profession.” 

But in its news columns the Chronicle itself printed 
the ultimate indictment of the kind of journalism it 
had been practicing for two years with racial news. 

Augusta’s Mayor Millard Beckum told the Chron- 
icle that “the most pronounced reaction” he had 
found among the people of Augusta was, in his words, 
‘‘a stunned and shocked reaction to the realization 
that the city had gotten into such a situation.” 

It was not bliss but tragic ignorance in which the 
Chronicle had left its readers. 

By refusing to report the long developing racial 
situation in its own community, for its own readers, 
the Chronicle had left the white population unpre- 
pared for the realities it had to face. It left the 
Negroes angry and deepened their suspicions of all 
institutions run by whites, including the Chronicle. 





Canaveral: no GO 


By FRANK McGUIRE 


The National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion’s inanned space flight program is enough to drive 
reporters to tears. Before launch, much material is 
under embargo for release at launch; during launch 
live television cameras give the public the same view 
the newsman has; after launch everythings: an- 
nounced from Mercury Control Center and piped 
directly into the electronic media. The reporter must 
concentrate on background and interpretation, both 
of which require contact with those running the pro- 
gram. This contact must almost always be made 


' 





The reporter, a fellow in the Advanced Science Writ- 
ing Program at Columbia’s Graduate School of 
Journalism in 1961-1962, has covered activities at 
Cape Canaveral for Missiles & Rockets magazine. 
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through the information officer, Lieutenant Colonel 
John A. Powers. 

Colonel Powers, whose friends and detractors call 
him “Shorty,” has been on loan from the Air Force 
for nearly three years. He has wielded considerable 
control—and not reluctantly—over coverage of the 
program. He is intensely disliked by some reporters, 
sympathized-with by others, and dealt with by all. 

There is no doubt that his lot is one of “damned 
if you do and damned if you don’t.” With each of 
500 newsmen looking for an angle to feed a hungry 
editor, reporters sometimes push for information they 
would not ordinarily touch. Yet the majority of Cape 
Canaveral regulars would maintain, too, that Colonel 
Powers has too often blocked needed information. 

Let’s re-run a typical press conference at Cape 
Canaveral just after an additional launch delay has 
been announced for Scott Carpenter’s flight. The 
reason for the postponement has been described as 
a problem in the parachute-deployment system, which 
also gave John Glenn some difficulties. 

Mr. Bland, the technical expert, is introduced and 
begins to explain the electrical circuit alterations 
being made to insure parachute deployment at the 
proper time in the capsule’s descent. He runs through 
the engineering modifications, describing barostats, 
redundant circuits, limit switches, interlocks and 
other details. Some of the technically adept newsmen 
ask why the change was made in this way, since it is 
obvious from the diagram that all the redundant cir- 
cuits depend for their operation on a common baro- 
stat (altitude-sensing device) and if it fails, the entire 
system fails. 

Long explanations follow about pilot alternative 
action, statistical probabilities of failures, the function 
of the interlock. Not satisfied, someone wants to know 
when it was decided to make this change, since the 
postponement was announced shortly before the final 
countdown was to begin, and it looks like a rather 
hasty engineering “fix” instead of a solid solution. 

Mr. Bland begins to explain; Colonel Powers in- 
terrupts with his own version. A voice from the press 
yells: “Let him explain it, Shorty, we know we’re 
supposed to be stupid and we’d like to learn some- 
thing.” Dead silence. Colonel Powers continues, say- 
ing the decision to find the problem was made even 
before John Glenn’s capsule touched the water, when 
he radioed about early parachute operation. 

“Right then and there we decided to find the prob- 
lem and make needed corrections,” Colonel Powers 
says,” and if you’ve read your blue book [the NASA 
report of the Glenn flight, containing proposed cap- 
sule modifications] you'll see this is no hasty jury-rig.” 


A hand juts up from the press: “Shorty, I’ve got 
that blue book right here and there is no mention of 
NASA planning to modify the parachute system. Mr. 
Bland, when did you decide to change the system?” 

Colonel Powers again begins to talk, but he is 
shouted down by several voices asking to hear from 
the technical expert himself. Colonel Powers con- 
tinues: “Mr. Bland is an engineer, not a manage- 
ment-level executive.” Mr. Bland looks relieved, and 
Shorty, executive-style, answers the questions. 

Thus, consistently answering or attempting to 
answer questions put directly and pointedly to Mr. 
Bland, Shorty feeds the suspicion that Mercury pro- 
ject engineers made a potentially serious mistake, 
failed to find the problem, then rigged a series of 
multiple circuits designed to back each other up in 
case of failure. No satisfaction is gained by the press 
on the basic question. (Postscript: The modified 
parachute system failed to work properly, and Scott 
Carpenter had to use manual equipment.) 

This condensed description of a ninety-minute 
Powers press conference gives some indication of the 
problem, but even it was an improvement over pre- 
vious sessions, where Colonel Powers did not bring an 
expert along. He would promise to get answers for 
the queries he could not handle, then fail to deliver. 

One of the principal reasons for frequent clashes 
between Powers and the press corps is that numerous 
delays in the complex program, although nearly al- 
ways unavoidable, give newsmen free time. The editor 
back home, convinced that his man is sitting on the 
beach drinking beer, demands so much copy to jus- 
tify the cost of coverage that tiny items bécome 
major stories. 

“Who cares, except the trade press, the Russians, 
and a few journals of record, what the intimate tech- 
nical details of the capsule are?” asks Howard Simons 
of The Washington Post. “My readers want to know 
how the man fared and what he accomplished toward 
our next step in space.” He thinks that three para- 
graphs a day should be sufficient copy to file if the 
shot continually slips. 

The demand for a continuous flow of news copy 
when there is really no news soon causes inflated or 
even false news to be generated and incidents like the 
parachute modification to be blown out of proportion. 

Colonel Powers contributes to this problem by in- 
voking excessive secrecy on some occasions. Certainly 
some part of his reluctance to divulge all the infor- 
mation he is asked for—such as exactly what Colonel 
Glenn said when he climbed down from the capsule 
exhausted after a vain five-hour wait—is based on 
good sense. It would probably have created a sensa- 
tion if Glenn had been quoted verbatim, profanity 


included. But anyone who believes Glenn climbed 
out of the capsule and said cheerfully, “There’ll be 
another day,” is living in a Powers fairyland. 

This generating of quotes by Colonel Powers, who 
then attributes them to the astronauts, is the subject 
of snide comments by newsmen. Alan Shepard’s “A- 
OK” is now generally believed to have been a fabri- 
cation by Powers. Another gimmick was the use of 
“All systems are GO.” 

These pretenses have resulted in a considerable 
lessening of Powers’ credibility among reporters. 
When Henry Simmons of Newsweek asked about 
human waste disposal in the capsule, Powers ex- 
plained the low-residue diet and the urine collection 
system within the space suit, prompting a voice from 
the rear to ask: “Is everything ‘GO’ in that system, 
Shorty?” No answer, but the assembled press thought 
it hilarious and poetic justice. 

The astronauts’ contract with Life magazine is 
another source of considerable irritation among the 
Canaveral press corps, and the subject of constant 
sarcasm. When Colonel Powers denied that he knew 
where Mrs. Carpenter would be to watch her hus- 
band’s launching, someone called out: “Ask Life 
magazine, they'll know.” And they did. 

Colonel Powers at one time had the press on his 
side but has lost support. One reporter said, “He 
thinks he’s one of the astronauts.” “Shorty has taken 
a Madison Avenue approach to the program,” com- 
plained another, “and he tries to manipulate the 
press into saying what he wants it to say.” A third 
says, “Shorty’s got a hot job. I was with him for a 
long time, but somewhere he got lost.” A foreign re- 
porter speaks for the defense: “Powers has done a re- 
markable job. His talk from Mercury Control is ex- 
cellent and he is not as arbitrary at press conferences 
as American newsmen make him out to be. Thanks to 
him, our wire service was able to cover a hundred 
countries with excellent material.” 

The foreign journalist has a point. The sniping, 
snide comments, and outright hostility with which 
most reporters now treat Shorty Powers in open press 
conferences is the result of accumulated grievances 
on both sides. Press conferences that start off calmly 
and reasonably, as the one on the parachute-system 
modification did, often are set off by personal sparks. 

As each Mercury launching has passed, the situation 
has worsened a bit. Much of the problem is the Powers 
personality, but much lies in the press’s demands on 
the people in the program. With so much of its tra- 
ditional news function being usurped by live televi- 
sion, the reporting press is seeking to cover those 
areas not vulnerable to television’s cyclopean eye, and 
caught in the gatekeeper’s position is “Shorty” Powers. 
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“LET'S BLOW THE WHISTLE” 


In the postwar years, the multifarious forms of 
fictional presentation in the United States—the nov- 
el, the stage, films, and to a lesser degree, television, 
(not to mention the activities of those engaged in 
these fields)—have shed one by one taboos on exotic 
variations of human behavior. But even while such 
groups as the American Civil Liberties Union have 
hailed cach barrier overcome as a victory for free 
speech and the First Amendment, a striking counter- 
reaction has gained force. Sometimes it has found 
expression through police departments and grand 
juries, sometimes through religious groups. Last fall, 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, editor of The Tulsa 


(and now also a columnist for General Features), 


Tribune 
called for the enlistment of another force: American 
journalism. In an address on October 16, 1961, be- 
fore the Inland Daily Press Association in Chicago, 
he called on newspapermen to join in scrubbing up 
American culture. Here are excerpts, principally from 
the peroration: 


Can anyone deny that movies are dirtier than ever? 
But they don’t call it dirt. They call it “realism.” 
Why do we let them fool us? Why do we nod owlishly 
when they tell us that filth is merely a daring art form, 
that licentiousness is really social comment? Isn’t it 
time we recognized Hollywood's quest for the fast 
buck for what it is? Isn't it plain that the financially 
harrassed movie industry is putting gobs of sex in the 
darkened drive-ins in an effort to lure curious teen- 
agers away from their TV sets?,..the screen industry 
[has] solemnly announced that henceforth perver- 
sion and homosexu lity would no longer be barred 
from the screen provided the subjects were handled 
with “delicacy and taste.” Good Lord! 

And we of the press are a party to the crime. Last 
year the movie ads in our newspaper got so salacious 
and suggestive that the advertising manager and I 
decided to throw out the worst and set up some stand- 
ards. We thought that due to our ukase there might 
be some interruption in advertising some shows. But 
no. Within a couple of hours the exhibitors were 
down with much milder ads. 
accomplished ? 

Well, it seems that the exhibitors are supplied with 
several different ads for each movie. If the publishers 


How was this miracle 
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are dumb enough to accept the most suggestive ones 
those are what they get. But if publishers squawk 
the cleaner ads are sent down. Isn’t it time we all 
squawked?... 

And there’s our literature... Lady Chatterly’s Lover 
has been draped with the mantle of art, and it is now 
on sale in the corner drugstore to your high-school- 
age son or daughter for 50 cents. Henry Miller’s 
Tropic of Cancer, which resembles a collection of in- 
scriptions taken from privy walls, is about to join 
Lady Chatterly. The quick-buck boys have appar- 
ently convinced our bumfuzzled judges that there is 
no difference between a peep show and a moral 
lecture... 

Don Maxwell of the Chicago Tribune has recently 
asked his book department to quit advertising scato- 
logical literature by including it in the list of best sel- 
lers. The critics and the book publishers have de- 
nounced him for tampering with the facts. I would 
like to raise a somewhat larger question: Who is 
tampering with the soul of America?... 

Ladies and gentlemen: do not let me overdraw the 
picture. This is still a great, powerful, vibrant, able, 
optimistic nation. Americans—our readers—do be- 
lieve in themselves and in their country. 

But there is rot and there is blight and there is 
cutting out and filling to be done if we, as the leader 
of free men, are to survive the hammer blows which 
quite plainly are in store for us all. 

We have reached the stomach-turning point. We 
have reached the point where we should re-examine 
the debilitating philosophy of permissiveness. Let this 
not be confused with the philosophy of liberty. The 
school system that permits our children to develop a 
quarter of their natural talents 1s not a champion of 
our liberties. The healthy man who chooses to loaf 
on unemployment compensation is not a defender of 
human freedom. The playwright who would degrade 
us, the author who would profit from pandering to 
the worst that’s in us, are no friends of ours. 

It 1s time we hit the sawdust trail. It is time we 
revived the idea that there is such a thing as sin—just 
plain old willful sin. It is time we brought self-dis- 
cipline back into style. And who hasa greater respon- 


sibility at this hour than we, the gentlemen of the 
press? 

So I suggest: 

Let’s look to our educational institutions at the 
local level, and if Johnny can’t read by the time he’s 
ready to get married let’s find out why. 

Let’s look at the distribution of public largesse and 
if, far from alleviating human misery, it is producing 








the sloth and irresponsibility that intensifies it, let’s 
get it fixed. 

Let’s quit being bulldozed and bedazzled by self- 
appointed longhairs. Let’s have the guts to say that 
a book is dirt if that’s what we think of it, or that a 
painting may well be a daub if you can’t figure out 
which way to hang it. And if some beatnik welds to- 
gether a collection of rusty cogwheels and old corset 
stays and claims it’s a greater sculpture than Michel- 
angelo’s “David” let’s have the courage to say that 
it looks like junk and probably is. 

Let’s blow the whistle on plays that would bring 
blushes to an American Legion stag party. Let’s not 
be awed by movie characters with barnyard morals 
even if some of them have been photographed climb- 
ing aboard the Presidential yacht. Let us pay more 
attention in our news columns to the decent people 
everywhere who are trying to do something for the 
good of others. 

In short, gentlemen, let’s cover up the cesspool and 
start planting some flowers... 

In this hour of fear, confusion and self-doubt let 
this be the story of America. Unless I misread the 
signs a great number of our people are ready. Let 
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there be a fresh breeze, a breeze of new honesty, new 
idealism, new integrity. 
And there, gentlemen, is where you come in. You 
have typewriters, presses and a huge audience. 
How about raising hell? 


Immediately, the address began to assume the pro- 
portions of a classic, for it apparently touched a 
highly responsive chord. About two weeks later, the 
Wisconsin State Journal of Madison ran a conden- 
sation of the Jones address under the heading, “Who 
Is Tampering With the Soul of America?” On the 
same day, October 29, the Journal carried a front- 
page announcement that it would apply to movie and 
theatre advertising the same rules of decency that 
applied to news and editorial columns. By December 
31, the Journal was able to give the following 
account, which appeared under the byline of the 
assistant managing editor. 


The big story of 1961? 

You readers of The Wisconsin State Journal wrote 
it yourselves: an impassioned demand for decency in 
American life. 

And you stated your demand so long and so loud 
that it is still reverberating two months later!... 

On Oct. 29, State Journal readers bought so many 
extra copies of the paper that the edition was sold 
out within a few hours. 

On Oct. 30, the roof fell in. 

Mail began bucketing into the office—all but a 
half-dozen pieces of it whole-heartedly in favor of the 
article and policy—and it’s been coming in ever since, 
overflowing a whole series of file folders and now 
heaping up in big boxes. 

“In my 40-odd years of newspapering, this cam- 
paign has caused more of a stir than anything I have 
ever put in the paper,” [the publisher, Don] Ander- 
son says. 

“There’s no doubt about it—people are aroused 
and excited about some of the things going on in 


America. 

“These are not just the crackpots and the unbal- 
anced minority. 

“They are literally thousands of intelligent folks, 
members of every religious faith, parents, teachers, 
and all the rest. ‘hey want someone to do something 
about it. 

“T suspect it’s the greatest chance American news- 
papers ever have had to offer some leadership.” 

The national wire services carried the story about 
The State Journal policy to their newspaper clients 
all over the world. New York City papers published 
articles about it. The National Catholic Welfare 
Conference sent two articles about The State Journal 


decision to 100 Catholic publications in the United 
States, Canada, and abroad.... 


General Motors ordered pamphlets. So did many 
other industries including the Maytag Co. that asked 
for a dozen copies for its Newton, Ia., head office. 
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Then it re-ordered. Then it re-ordered again. Now 
orders are arriving from Maytag division headquar- 
ters all over the country. ... 

You may write for copies at 10 cents a piece or $1 
a dozen to The Wisconsin State Journal, Madison 1, 
Wis. 


Other organs of journalism joined in, among the 
first being the other Madison paper, The Capital 
Times, which ran a cleanup campaign of its own, but 
was not above twitting the Journal by publishing the 
following letter: 


(Madison, Nov. 1)—-I have read with great in- 
terest the letters in the State Journal praising that 
newspaper’s Campaign to cut out suggestive movie 
ads. I turned eagerly to the entertainment page today 
and noticed with approval that a picture of a were- 
wolf had been cut out of an ad for a movie called 
“The Curse of the Werewolf.” I must say I was curi- 
ous about how a werewolf looks but I subdued my 
curiosity out of admiration for the State Journal’s 
concern for the sensibilities of my children. 

Then my attention was caught by a pair of seduc- 
tive eyes at the bottom of the same page advertising a 
movie called “A French Mistress.” Now I must ad- 
mit that it is possible that some people might not 
know what a mistress is. But I am certain the words 
“French Mistress” together could leave no doubt in 
anyone’s mind—even a child’s. The blurb for the ad 
quotes one reviewer—from wicked old New York 
who calls the movie a “pertly raffish English comedy.” 

What I would like to know is who on the State 
Journal decided that a picture of a werewolf—a 
purely fictional animal—was censorable, but a pic- 
ture of a girl with come-hither eyes advertising a 
movie called “A French Mistress” was permissible ? 
Perhaps Mr. Anderson can solicit some views on this 
from clergymen and PTA’s.—A Parent. 


The “jeremiad,” as Jones called it, was also picked 
up by such diverse outlets as Vital Speeches, Quill, 
Human Events, The Charlotte Observer, Grit, and 
U.S. News and World Report. The seven Rowley 
newspapers of northeastern Ohio printed the speech 
in their editions of January 12, 1962, and later dis- 
tributed 10,000 reprints. D. C. Rowley, the publisher, 
wrote the Review: “The project was a matter of 
public service. These reprints are all gone and were 
distributed on request, not only to persons in north- 
eastern Ohio, but in all corners of the U.S....Scores 
of letters to editors have been received by our publi- 


cations, all commenting unanimously in favor... 
In mid-April Jones delivered substantially the same 
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address to the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors assembled in New Orleans, and a second tide of 
reprints and broadcasts began: The Arizona Repub- 
lic; The Protestant Herald; station WBT, Charlotte, 
North Carolina; the St. Paul Pioneer Press; station 
KFI, Los Angeles; Editor & Publisher. 

Dissenting replies to the challenge have not been 
numerous. One of the earliest came from Bruce West- 
ley, professor of journalism at the University of Wis- 
consin, who was quoted in the Journal: “J think he is 
doing a great deal more than calling for self-restraint. 
His is the super-conservative line that insists on vir- 
tue on the part of the artist...” 

A listener at the New Orleans address, John S. 
Knight, of the Knight Newspapers, also disagreed: 


...I say that “Jenk” underestimates the perform- 
ance of the American press. I do not believe the news- 
papers of this country are as indifferent to the abuses 
of our times and sleazy morality as he has indicated... 

The Jones jeremiad made us sit up and think. It 
challenged us to do better when we get home. It will 
cause us to reexamine newspaper investigative pro- 
cedures. We shall look more closely into public school 
courses, and check the assertion that “everybody 
passes.” 

Perhaps more of us will crack down on suggestive 
advertising. Smart teen-agers tell me the advertising 
is much worse than the movies . . . 

The Eddie Fisher-Liz Taylor-Richard Burton story 
has certainly been overplayed, but it will soon be ob- 
scured by a major United States achievement in the 
field of research and science .. . 

He thinks we are living in an hour of misbehavior, 
self-indulgence and self-doubt. 

I think we are living in an era of mystifying com- 
plexities, in a period of problems so involved and 
awesome that they defy easy and ready solutions. 

To be certain, there are those among us who are 
evil, immoral, selfish and indolent. 

But this has always been so, as Mr. Jones well 
knows. 

The Tulsa editor’s exhortation that we ought to 
“be raising hell” suggests that the nation’s editors are 
either too tired or too cynical to bother with the coun- 
try’s moral fate. This, I do not believe and neither 
does Editor Jones. 


Mr. Jones, in response to a request from the Review 
for his reaction to the stir over his speech, wrote as 
follows: 


TO THE REVIEW: 

I am, as you can guess, staggered at the response 
and it must be attributed not to the fact that the 
speech had any great literary virtues, but to the fact 
that a great number of people were thinking along 
the same lines and they were waiting for someone to 
say it. 

I am, however, puzzled at the scarcity of critical 
letters. This was, after all, a rather blunt and rather 


dogmatic speech and it should have triggered a fair 
amount of articulate opposition. I did get a few let- 
ters from nonobjective artists grieving at my “yahoo- 
ism” and I particularly prize a letter from a professor 
of education in a New York state college who said, 
“You, sir, are a nut, but a damnable clever nut.” 

A professor of English in a college in Cleveland, 
Ohio, returned a printed copy of my speech in which 
he had red-penciled alleged sentence errors, awkward 
construction, mixed metaphors and other derelictions, 
and ended with the thundering remark that if I had 
been a student in one of his freshman English classes 
he would have been forced to give me an “F”’. I wrote 
him regretting that I had not had the benefit of his 
instruction, and, since I was to deliver substantially 
the same speech to the Cleveland Rotary Club the 
next week I would appreciate it if he would recast 
my remarks so that they would pass his English course. 
This brought no reply. 

I was pleased that the speech brought forth a large 
number of letters from frustrated teachers who com- 
plained almost universally that their efforts to inject 
some discipline in their classes were being fought not 
only by parents, who were alumni of the zaniest era 
of progressive education, but also by school adminis- 
trators. On the other hand, the number of letters from 
approving principal shows that guilt for low stand- 
ards can’t be entirely laid to the front office. 


I had a couple of letters from old movie stars who 
had fervent amens to my remarks about present movie 
morals. One of them, I think, was showing the sanc- 
tity that comes with the diminution of physical 
powers, because, as I recall, she was a hell raiser in 
her day. But it was interesting that in spite of the 
wide reproduction of the speech in Southern Cali- 
fornia no one currently active in Hollywood wrote to 
me at all. Either the speech was considerably beneath 
notice or the word is out not to tangle with any seg- 
ment of the press. 

Most of the editors who have reprinted the speech 
have written to say they are astonished by the vigor 
of the response. I felt that on the three occasions that 
I have delivered it the coolest audience was the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors. At least a number 
of the more sophisticated members seemed to assume 
that I was merely trying to be entertaining. Lester 
Markel [Sunday editor of The New York Times], 
for example, stopped me after the speech and said he 
enjoyed “the good fun.” 

Perhaps, the fact that a great number of people 
think the conditions which I touched on are anything 
but amusing indicates that a new turn in public 
opinion may be in the making. The wonderful thing 
about a free society is that there are always apexes 
to the swing of the pendulum. 

JENKIN LLoyp JONES 





Excerpt from the 1962 Henry F. Pringle lecture, delivered at the Graduate School of 
Journalism, Columbia, May 25, 1962, by Wallace Carroll, Washington news editor of 


The New York Times: 


American newspapermen can be humorous, they can be witty, they can be light- 


hearted, they can be very amusing - 


- until they sit down at their typewriters, and then 


they become the most deadly bores in the whole world. Ours is a terribly solemn busi- 


ness. We’re pompous people. 


There is only one thing more solemn than a serious 


American newspaper, and that is a bright American newspaper. There are bright 


“We're papers that are determined to be bright if it kills you, and they almost succeed. 
Have you ever been to a convention of American newspaper editors? Well, it’s 
pompous not quite so solemn as a convention of American newspaper publishers. Not that 
people’ editors and publishers aren’t nice people individually, but taken by the gross they’re 


a ponderous lot. 


And’ American reporters — every day of the week the fellow comes in from the 
city hall beat and he has a funny story. He tells you the story and the tears roll down 
his cheeks, how the mayor and the board of aldermen and the chief of police are all 
tangled up like the Keystone Cops. It’s terrific! Then he sits down and he writes his 
story. When it comes across the copy desk, what is it? ““Mayor Jeremi: ah J. Kelly 
declared today,” or “Mayor Jeremiah J. Kelly charged today,” or “warned today,” 
and it reads just like yesterday’s story of city hall — and just like the story in the next 
town. I don’t know why we’re so solemn about these things. I think it has hurt us a 
great deal. It has driven talent out of the newspapers, and it has driven readers away. 
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Stern looks astern 


“If all Printers were determined not to print any- 
thing till they were sure it would offend nobody, there 
would be very little printed.” 

With these words from Benjamin Franklin, J. 
David Stern begins a book, Memoirs of a Maverick 
Publisher (Simon and Schuster, New York, $5), that 
is bound to offend at least a good part of the press 
community. Its indictment of both management and 
labor practices will antagonize members of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association and the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild. Nostalgic newspaper oldsters 
will find its recollections entertaining and hopeful 
journalistic youngsters will find its reflections disillu- 
sioning. For varying reasons, its candid chronicles 
command the attention of psychologists, sociologists 
and economists. It should please and provoke politi- 
cians and civil libertarians. Litterateurs may scorn its 
unsophisticated style. For the press specialist and his- 
torjan it is must reading. 

After keeping the Philadelphia Record going with 
a skeleton staff through three months of a Guild 
strike, Stern put his daily to death on February 1, 
1947. In the previous decade his papers had been the 
first in the nation to sign contracts with the newly 
organized union of editorial workers. Subsequently 
he had resigned from the publishers’ association in 
protest against its recommendations that members 
neither recognize nor bargain with the Guild. The 
demise of the Record ended Stern’s largely successful 
and challenging press career, which had started with 
cub reporting in Philadelphia and extended to other 
cities in the East, Middle West, and Far West. 

The anomalous story of the strike does not domi- 
nate Stern’s autobiography. It does help to highlight 
his concern about the “creeping blight of monopoly” 
engulfing the press and aid in diagnosis of the “scar 
tissue” exposed in his final chapter. 

The trend he deplores is marked, of course, by 
mergers within and among the media. It was Stern’s 
purchase of a radio station to combine with the Rec- 
ord that, in his own view, touched off the trouble in 
Philadelphia. He felt that gossip from competitors 
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about the financial strain of the deal encouraged the 
Guild to choose him as “easy picking for a huge wage 
demand.” 

Back in 1934 Stern had stopped his son Tom from 
adding the municipal radio station to their Camden, 
New Jersey, newspaper property because of the el- 
der’s conviction that it was against the public interest 
for the sole publisher in a town to own a broadcasting 
station. Eventually when Tom, by then a publisher 
on his own, sold the Item to the Times-Picayune, New 
Orleans joined the growing list of one-publisher cities. 

To pursue the paradox: 

Stern blamed Communist leaders in the Guild for 
blocking fair settlement of the strike in their deter- 
mination to destroy the Record as retaliation for its 
anti-Stalin editorial stand. The Guild countered that 
it was Stern who was intransigent and accused him of 
privately arranging to sell the Record to the Bulletin 
while he was publicly negotiating with his employees. 

The coup de grace came, as Stern tells it, when he 
was led to suspect that even the International Typo- 
graphical Union, with which he had dealt amicably 
for thirty-five years, was turning against him. 

Several pages away in the memoirs, Stern writes: 
“If two publishers want to merge, it is not difficult 
for one of them to go into the red.” 

Whatever the final factors in Philadelphia and with 
due recognition of economic realities and special pres- 
sures, the pattern of calculated and concealed con- 
solidation is not pretty. Nor is it unfamiliar in other 
cities. Witness most recently the fate of the News in 
San Francisco—highly seasoned in its early days by 
E. W. Scripps, homogenized under Howard and 
finally swallowed up by Hearst in bite-size chunks. 

The results of such amalgamation, his own case 
aside, are what plague Stern. He finds that the old 
fighting cocks of the press have been turned by the 
counting house into capons. The statistics that Stern 
cites on contraction, though significant, have become 
stale and the refrain monotonous, though ominous. 

More stimulating are his reminiscences of serving 
as a gadfly who provoked complacent and less liberal 


friends and foes in politics and press. He has every 
right to label himself a maverick—in religion and 
public affairs as well as in journalism. As a free-think- 
ing Jew he found himself in a no-man’s land in his 
youth. He boasts that his Record was the only metro- 
politan paper to come out for Roosevelt before the 
Democratic convention of 1932. As publisher of the 
New York Post from 1933 to 1939 he carried on the 
fight for the New Deal in its crucial years and re- 
mained loyal to Roosevelt despite disagreement on 
specifics, such as the character of cooperation with 
the Soviet. His philosophy and activity invite com- 
parison with such other independents of legend as 
Lincoln Steffens, William Allen White and E. W. 
Scripps. Falling somewhat short of their stature and 
lacking certain insights, articulation and inspiration, 
he still belongs legitimately in their ranks. 

Through Stern’s review of his life runs a flavor of 
excitement, an obvious relish for newspapering and 
newspaper people, a flair for political infighting and 
crusades, a record of liberal associations and even a 
canny sense for the big business he needles. All the 
more disturbing that his reminiscences close on such 
a definite downbeat. 

“While communication has grown prodigiously in 
volume and facility, so that modern man is deluged 
with a plethora of words on paper and in the air, it 
has not advanced in wisdom or knowledge,” he con- 
cludes. “As a result, man is more confused and de- 
pressed than in ancient days when his only news of the 
world came from the occasional traveler.” 

As for himself: “In my active, articulate days I was 
very sure I knew the answers and I put all the force 
I could muster into pointing the way. That was what 
my readers wanted. If I had expressed my present 
state of mind, that mankind does not know where it 
is going, what it wants or how it can achieve it, I 
would have been out of business....While I laugh at 
my part in journalism I still have faith in the future, 
and enough curiosity to want to live a few years more 
to see how it works out.” 

That faith is confined to a mild expression of hope 
for a national daily “which is sorely needed to keep 
the nation in balance” and of confidence that the 
hunger of readers for bold, forceful newspapers “will 
be satisfied before it is too late.” 


KENNETH N. STEWART 


The reviewer, a professor of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of California, and president of the Association 
for Education in Journalism, wrote News Is What 
We Make It, about the working press of the Thirties. 


Who's watching ? 


I don’t watch it, you don’t watch it, who does 
watch it? Living With Television (Aldine Publishing 
Company, Chicago, $4.95) attempts to answer this 
question definitively. The authors, Ira O. Glick and 
Sidney J. Levy (with the collaboration of Edith Arlen 
and the assistance of Shirley Greene and Karol Karl 
Weinstein), have put together a broad, fuzzy profile 
of today’s audience. The first clue to the stature and 
validity of the work is contained in Chapter One. The 
source material derives from interviews conducted by 
a professional “social research” firm for a large adver- 
tising agency. 

Over a period of years, a nationwide sample of 
13,000 (huge, as advertising research goes) was ques- 
tioned “in depth,” elaborate tabulations were made, 
a great deal of money was spent, and results innocu- 
ous enough to reassure the most nervous of clients 
were arrived at: 


A limited number of viewers “protest” television. 


As a matter of fact, only 28 per cent protest excessive 





violence in today’s programming, a “distinct minor- 
ity that in many surveys would be brushed aside.” 
The authors reassure the reader that more people 
protest the intransigence of newspapers in revealing 
national-defense information than complain about 
televisior. programs’ being harmful to children. 

The bulk of the audience “accommodates” tele- 
vision, while a large portion “embraces” it. Every 
aspect of the subject is judiciously qualified and di- 
luted to a_ pseudo-sociological celebration of the 
divine bell-shaped curve. 

One nugget is found in an analysis of Program 
Types (e.g., Westerns — most people like them, a few 
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do not). “While upper-middle-class people feel that 
one of the primary legitimizing features of television 
is its potential in bringing the outside world to the 
masses through news and current events programs, 
the average viewer is able to talk at length without 
mentioning these programs.” 

In conclusion, the book points out that people tend 
to think more readily of magazines and newspapers 
as apart from their advertising than they do of tele- 
vision, where the commercial aspects are far more 
dominant. If true, other media should take fresh 
hope of surviving. 

An ideal shelf companion to the above is The Great 
Time-Waster by Harold Mehling (World Publishing 
Company, Cleveland, $4.95). The book might have 
been entitled Dying With Television, for Mr. Mehling 
would like nothing better than to dance on the grave 
of television as it functions today. He hates every 
aspect of it and he is a good hater. He might have 
made a great hater; he knows his subject’s weaknesses 
as only an insider could. But he chokes on his invec- 
tive, and the bitterness of his sarcasm makes him 
sputter. As many a writer who has taken on Holly- 
wood has found out, it is difficult to burlesque a 
burlesque. 

The FCC is referred to as the Comatose Commis- 
sion; ABC is a “showcase for slaughterhouse tech- 
niques” ; Oliver Treyz, until recently ABC president, 
is “a healthy young bulldog quivering before a tray 
of beef,” while James Aubrey, CBS-TV president, 
suggests ‘“‘a creature of the twenty-first century, mak- 
ing automatised decisions independent of their ef- 
fect.” His contempt for Rosser Reeves of the Ted 
Bates agency, high priest of the hard sell, comes out 
hilarious instead of outrageous. 

The truth is, Mr. Mehling loves an ideal television, 
having worked in the business and seen how it might 
have been, and knowing the travail of those who are 
still striving against odds to make it better. He agrees 
with Archibald MacLeish that television. “matters 
more to civilization in that it more persistently shapes 
the minds of more people than all the rest of influ- 
ences put together.” 

He casts about for some effective appeal that will 
reach the commercial powers that have triumphed in 
the battle for the air. He is hardly so naive to think 
that any appeal to save the general cultural welfare 
will have much effect against the avarice aroused by 
the millions of dollars at stake, or that any logical 
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argument will refute audience ratings. Yet he has 
found a far more telling weapon than either. 

He finds evidence that television is losing its effec- 
tiveness as a selling tool. The audience is getting 
bored. Cowardice and the copy-cat approach have so 
stifled creativity that programming is achieving a 
sameness that has even the “embracing” audience 
yawning. If the viewers start flipping the dials before 
the commercials come on, it could be fatal. 

What are the chances of belated reformation? En- 
forcement of licensing powers to achieve better pro- 
gramming doesn’t seem likely; even the fresh wind 
of Mr. Minow blowing across the “vast wasteland” 
seems already lost in the miasmas along the Potomac. 
Pay television, with Hollywood ready to drown it in 
cheap celluloid, could well be worse. The best bet, 
he thinks, would be an aroused, informed pressure 
group of the sponsor’s customers, such as the National 
Association for Better Radio and Television. This 
group, with a little letter writing to the right pocket- 
books, seems to have made some headway already in 
local situations, and conceivably could tame the en- 
tire monster. 

Mr. Mehling, incidentally, qualifies as an average 
viewer as defined by Living With Television, in that 
he talks at length without mentioning the public-af- 
fairs programs and on-the-spot journalism that have 
won television respect from even its severest critics. 


ROYALL SMITH 


The reviewer is copy supervisor and a vice president 
of a Madison Avenue advertising agency. 





Noted briefly 


YEARS OF CONSCIENCE: The Muckrakers. An anthology 
of reform journalism edited and introduced by Harvey 
Swados. Cleveland: The World Publishing Company, 
Meridian Books. $1.50. 


One can almost hear “Onward Christian Soldiers” 
as he turns the pages of this brave work. The vigor 
and zeal of Lincoln Steffens, Ida Tarbell, Frank Nor- 
ris, Will Irwin, and kin come ringing down the halls 
of time in an anthology wherein they lay asunder the 
trusts, child labor, civic corruption, patent medicines, 
the press, and most everything else that needed asun- 
dering in the early 1900’s. Pointing out that they 
found a national audience and did much to create the 


first mass magazines, the editor suggests that the im- 
pact of the Muckrakers could be equaled today only 
if our writers “were suddenly to assume leading roles 
in television...with the enthusiastic cooperation of 
the masters of the medium...and were to aim solely 
at confronting the viewing public evening in and eve- 
ning out, forcefully and passionately, with words and 
pictures of the American scene...” Mr. Swados hardly 
expects this, but newsmen will find inspiration here, 
as well as a naiveté beyond recapture. 


A TREASURY OF GREAT REPORTING. Second edition. 
Edited by Louis L. Snyder and Richard B. Morris. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, Essandess Paperback. $2.75. 

This highly regarded compilation, reincarnated as 
a plump paperback with content brought up to date, 
is a kind of reportorial hall of fame. Fifty new pages 
on the Berlin Airlift, the Korean War, the Hungarian 
rebellion, Little Rock, Alan Shepard’s space flight, 
and the Eichmann trial bring into the gallery memo- 
rable work by Marguerite Higgins, Keyes Beech, Jim 
Lucas, Russell Jones, Relman Morin, A. M. Rosen- 
thal, and Homer Bigart. Their writing lends fresh 
emphasis to the editors’ contention in their original 
(1949) edition: ‘““Today’s men and women of the 
working press are as responsive to the challenge of 
great events as were the star reporters of an earlier 
day.” Let doubters sample. 


AMERICAN JOURNALISM: A History: 1690-1960. Third 
edition. By Frank Luther Mott. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $8. 

Searching for a theme to tie together the multi- 
tudinous developments in jounalism in the 1950's, the 


leading historian in the field has settled on what he 
calls “The Era of the Mass Audience.” Ironically, he 
says, media men who had hunted just such an audi- 
ence since 1690 discovered, when at long last they 
found it, that the mass was a monster that could crush 
them. From here Dr. Mott glides into rising costs and 
technological advances, notably the teletypesetter and 
the imminent offset revolution, the rise of Samuel 
Irving Newhouse and the demise of McCormick, 
Hearst, and INS, and the burgeoning of suburban 
journalism. Then he gets back to the monster, survey- 
ing the astonishing surge of television and the decline 
of general-interest magazines. Subsequent chapters 
deal with the reporting of the Korean War, other top 
stories of the decade, and press relations with the 
Federal government. Dr. Mott concludes, hopefully, 
with a chapter headed “The Professional Spirit.” He 
thinks it is developing. 

If all of this makes bumpy going, it is because the 
author has kept faithfully to his plan of providing a 
useful reference and a comprehensive history in a 
single volume. This new edition should assure “Mott” 
its position as the standard work for another ten 
years. One must regret, though, that the 1940 plates 
were again used for the bulk of the book, with revi- 
sions limited to patchwork in the bibliographical notes 
at the conclusion of each period. Thus the text does 
not, as the reader might suppose, make any use what- 
ever of the many post-1940 studies cited in the notes. 
If the professional spirit is indeed to be cultivated, the 
publishers are going to have to melt down those plates 
before the 1970 edition. Meanwhile, this is the best 
there is. 

LOUIS M. STARR 


THE CONCISE BARTLETT’S FOR JOURNALISTS 


... if as many people listen to me on ABC 
as used to edit my copy at CBS, we'll have 
a large audience to build on. — Howard 
K. Smith, commentator, quoted by Nat 


Hentoff in TV Guide, June 23, 1962. 


A newspaper that is not informed through- 
out by a conscious point of view, a set of 
basic ideas, a public philosophy if you want 
to call it that, is a cripple. In that sense 
most American newspapers are cripples. — 
Philip M. Wagner, editor of The Sun, 
Baltimore, in “The Easy Chair,’ Harper’s 
magazine, June, 1962. 


If the President ever was annoyed by the 
Herald Tribune, he has taken ample, awful, 
and subtle revenge. It is not, we instinc- 
tively feel, the slight dip in circulation that 
has produced all this distress, or even the 
wounding power of a snub from the Pres- 
idential regions. It is the mere idea — so 
unbearable to the conscientious journalist 
— of someone’s attempting to run the coun- 
try without constant recourse to the jour- 
nalist’s opinions. We are a journalist ourself. 
We urge the President to cancel no more 
subscriptions. — “Notes and Comment,” 


The New Yorker, June 23, 1962. 
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LETTERS 


A newspaper “tragedy” 


rO THE REVIEW: 

My only regret about your news- 
paper review section is that it could 
not have voiced more poignantly 
[in “New Dow Jones Listing,” by 
Richard T. Baker] the disappoint- 
ment that so many persons appar- 
ently have felt in reading the new 
National Observer. From my own 
conversations, I would say that this 
disappointment is found not only 
among those of us who had hoped 
for something akin to the distin- 
guished Sunday Observer of Lon- 
don, but also among those who 
simply have been dissatisfied with 
the job being done by most of our 
existing Sunday newspapers and 
weekly news magazines. In my 
opinion, Dow Jones has let us all 
down. 

Your reviewer writes that the 
new paper’s antique masthead re- 
minds him of the prewar Saturday 
Evening Post. This to me is in it- 
self symptomatic of the tradition- 
alism that seems to have hampered 
the Observer’s designers. I could 
forgive the traditionalism in its 
headlines if only the preponder- 
ance of warmed-over rewrite hash 
in its content did not remind me 
so strongly of the defunct Literary 
Digest. 

Now that ten issues have failed 
to reveal any improvement, I trust 
that someone will deal more thor- 
oughly with the Observer in a fu- 
ture Review. Because of the high 
hopes held for it by so many friends 
and well-wishers of Dow Jones, the 
paper’s performance to date is a 
major journalistic tragedy. 

RayMonp B. Nixon 

Editor, Journalism Quarterly 

Minneapolis 


Mr. Nixon preperly expects of 
Columbia Journalism Review a 
continuing critique of happenings 
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in journalism, and the editors are 
presenting a number of other views 
on The National Observer on page 
54 of this issue. Mr. Nixon’s disap- 
pointment after ten weeks of read- 
ing the Observer is different from 
my mood after one week’s reading, 
and yet I take his disappointment 
seriously. I still feel that the Ob- 
server is aiming in the right direc- 
tion with its effort at packaging 
and summing up of major trends 
in current history every weekend. 
I still feel that it is a handsome 
product. Some improvement has 
been shown in eliminating the clut- 
ter of items and the irregularity of 
editorial tone on a page. It is some- 
what more tightly written, even 
though wordage is still on the gen- 
crous side. I am inclined to agree 
with Mr. Nixon that the copy is too 
much written from the clips, is pe- 
destrian and is given to flatness and 
lack of force. RicHarv T. BAKER 


No tragedy 


The writer of the following letter, a 
newspaper consultant, assisted in 
the planning by the Hearst news- 
papers for the closing of the Los 
Angeles Examiner and the creation 
of the Herald-Examiner. 


TO THE REVIEW: 

I was indeed disappointed that 
you picked up part of the irrespon- 
sible Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem “documentary” [“Death in 
the City Room”, broadcast Jan- 
uary 25, 1962] on the Los Angeles 
readjustment in your spring issue. 

I believe the Hearst sons and 
grandsons are engaged in what 
promises to be an effective reorien- 
tation of their newspaper proper- 
ties. The Hearst family isn’t talking 
much about it, preferring to “ac- 
complish” before “boasting” but 
I’m convinced that what is going 
on in the Hearst newspapers will 
produce newspaper history in the 


next five years of which those of 
us who love the business can be 
proud. 

It doesn’t seem to me that our 
business is helped any by the throw- 
ing of roadblocks in their path. 

That seems to be a national fad 
just now among the professional 
critics of newspapers. I was, and 
am, hopeful that your publication 
will avoid the repetitious treadmill 
which seems more designed to de- 
stroy a free press than to improve it. 


Basit L. WALTERS 
Frankfort, Indiana 


Obituaries 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER - 
Suddenly, on Sunday, Jan. 7, at age 
58. One of the oldest newspapers of 
the Hearst chain. Mourned by more 
than 1,000 reporters, editors, lino- 
typists, and pressmen whose faith- 
ful supporter it was. Cherished 
morning companion of 374,776 
Angelinos (693,163 on Sunday). 
Survived by a younger brother, the 
Los Angeles Herald-Express, now 
renamed the Herald-Examiner. 
Interment. private. 

LOS ANGELES MIRROR NEWS 
(nee Los Angeles Mirror) on Fri- 
day, Jan. 5, at age 13, after a long 
illness. Youngest offspring of the 
Norman Chandler newspaper fam- 
ily and favorite afternoon journal 
of 301,882 readers. Merged in 1954 
with the late Los Angeles Daily 
News. Survived by oneolderbrother, 
the prominent morning Los An- 
geles Times. 
































CBS ad (reprinted from spring issue) 


Let them go 


The writer of the following letter is 
a free-lance writer in several fields. 


TO THE REVIEW: 

Lewis Gillenson’s article [‘“The 
Struggle for Survival”’] on the 
crisis facing the mass circulation 
magazines was both revealing and 
disappointing. Revealing in its im- 
pressive marshaling of facts and 
figures, and disappointing for what 
it failed to say despite Mr. Gillen- 
son’s obvious honesty, as exempli- 
fied by his last paragraph with its 
poignant closing sentences. [‘‘A 
magazine is gone. It should rest 
peacefully, although its last editor 
never will.” | 

The author’s omission is not so 


strange, however, precisely be- 
cause he happens to be a member 
of the editorial fraternity and may 
therefore be unable to see through 
the forest of newsprint to the core 
of the problem: the barrenness and 
mediocrity of most of the maga- 
zines themselves. 

The mass circulation magazines 
may look exciting, to be sure, with 
their lush color layouts, faultless 
reproductions and handsome print- 
ing, but—apart from an occasional 
vital piece that miraculously es- 

capes the paralyzing hand of edi- 
torial mediocrity—what do any of 
them have to say that is worth- 
while? Has Mr. Gillenson analyzed 
some of the “serious” articles in, 
for example, the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, or McCall’s, or Life for 
that matter (its occasional forays 
into culture notwithstanding) , 
say nothing of the run-of-the-mill 
pieces? 

I do not believe of course that 
this editorial attitude is deliberate. 
More likely it is merely a reflection 
of our society, with its penchant 


for confusing the art of human re- 





lations with the science of public 
relations, which has ended up by 
dehumanizing most aspects of 
American life. 

A good example of this attitude 
is the Post’s full-page ad in The 
New York Times titled “What on 
earth happened to Rex?” A clever 
job of public relations writing, but 
I doubt that the Post will follow 
its own advice and actually change 
its contents in any way, except per- 
haps visually. The form may 
change, but the contents will re- 
main the same: banal, meaning- 


less, and just plain dull. Why? 
Because the editors are not really 
concerned about their readers as 
people, but only with their poten- 
tial as circulation boosters. This is 
the core of the problem. 

Because of this lack of concern 
for the human element, every one 
of the major journals has become 
simply a glorified service maga- 
zine, and as such they may, in a 
refurbished form, have a place in 
the future scheme of things — but 
as magazines, in the old concept of 
the word, they are dead. And quite 
frankly (with apologies to Mr. Gil- 
lenson), they deserve to die phy si- 

cally as well as figuratively. There 
will be no tears in this corner 
Marc RANGEL 


Jackson Heights, New York 


A bouquet 


TO THE REVIEW: 

I think you people are on your 
way toward accomplishing a really 
splendid job. I think the selection 
of material for the first issue 
showed a remarkable versatility. 
This facet, I feel sure, will play a 
strong role in your success. 

An even stronger one, though, 
may well be the device which you 
have hit upon of surveying jour- 
nalistic output along the lines of 
a theater or book review. Not only 
is this approach personally pro- 
vocative, but it also enables you to 
get across points in a way which is 
much more telling than a straight 
narrative method. 

All of you are to be congratu- 
lated. Rarely do you see a publica- 
tion which hangs together so well 
on the first try——and that goes 
even for your conservatively classy 
typography. 

All good wishes for continued 
success. 

Epcar A. GRUNWALD 

Editor, Purchasing Week 


New York 


Not blacked out 


TO THE REVIEW: 

I received, read with interest, 
and thoroughly enjoyed Volume I, 
No. 1, of the Columbia Journalism 
Review. I am quite certain that 
my subscription to your publica- 


tion will prove to be of great value, 
not only in my personal under- 
standing, but also as an aid to me 
in my job. 
I hasten to point out, however, 
a discrepancy in your article under 
the classification “Broadcasting.” 
In the item on “Local Blackouts 
on Public Affairs Television,” you 
point out that the fine CBS public 
affairs program “Washington Con- 
versation” is not carried “in such 
large cities as...Sacramento.” This 
point was also illustrated on a 
map which showed the markets 
throughout the United States that 
did or did not carry this program. 
KXTV, the CBS affiliate in Sac- 
ramento, and the power serving 
most of the Northern California 
area, has always carried this fine 
sustaining program, and consider 
it with pride as one of our regular 
public-affairs contributions in our 
area. The survey, as noted in your 
publication, was based, I assume, 
on the month of January. As noted 
above, we carried this program as 
it was offered in the month of Jan- 
uary as a part of our regular sched- 
uling of this series. 
DEAN Borpa 
Program manager, KXTV 
Sacramento 


The discrepancy noted in the 
letter above was based on infor- 


mation supplied by CBS. 


Two challenges 


The writer is editor of the Buffaio 
Evening News. 


TO THE REVIEW: 

I generally am not in sympathy 
with the idea developed in the 
Review, and other attempts to give 
a blanket appraisal or evaluation 
of the work of the press. 

Personally, I seriously would 
question whether it is a sound or 
valid function of the School of 
Journalism to undertake such a 
project. I do not see how you 
could do it without a substantial 
addition to your staff; in any event 
this is not a part-time project. Be- 
yond that, it seems to me the 
school’s responsibilities to its stu- 
dents, and thus to the newspaper 
and communications industry, are 
much more immediate and of far 
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THE NATI ONAL OBSERVER (more) 


Throughout the spring and early summer, 
opinion continued to flow on the virtues and 
faults of the new Dow Jones Sunday weekly, The 
National Observer, whose first issue was ap- 
praised in the spring Review. Two samples: 

Cleveland Amory in Saturday Review, March 
3: “It’s the best-looking paper we’ve seen in a 
long time — it is surprising how ‘new’ nowadays 
a good old-fashioned look can be — and the first 
issues were not only interesting in their coverage 
but, with the one exception of the editorials. . . 
were a large improvement on their New York 
parent. Indeed, the Wall Street Journal has been, 
in recent years, in Our opinion, an almost incredi- 
bly overpraised newspaper.” 

Hugh Russell Fraser, in his column, “As I See 
It,” Daily Commercial News, San Francisco: “If 
The National Observer is a national newspaper, 
or anything more than a newspaper, I am a but- 
ter and egg tycoon. The tragedy is that the words 
‘new’ and ‘national’ are used in connection with 
it. I cannot imagine any newspaperman of imagi- 
nation, and there are a few, seeing anything new 
in this product except the name.” 


A more extended analysis was done by John 
Wilhelm, director of news bureaus for the 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. The con- 


clusions of his considerably longer paper appear 


here in print for the first time: 

I decided to take a typical issue of The Na- 
tional Observer, long enough after its first issue 
to allow the staff to work out some of the bugs, 
and measure it against the news events of that 
week — and, what is more important, against 
seven other Sunday newspapers of this country. 

I chose the seventh issue, appearing on Sun- 
day, March 18, 1962, and found that The 
National Observer provided the Sunday reader 
with four pages of hard news, all of it written 
news-magazine style without datelines and with 
perhaps more analysis than the wire reports car- 
ried by most of the other Sunday papers in this 
study. This was the equivalent of thirty-two 
columns of news. 

This, of course, was much less than the eighty- 
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three columns carried in The New York Times 
that same Sunday and it was substantially less 
than the amount of news content in five other 
Sunday papers (although much of this was local 
news the Observer necessarily eschewed) , but the 
Observer did surpass the news content of two. 

However, any Sunday reader who did not read 
any paper in addition to The National Observer 
would have wound up unaware of such impor- 
tant breaking stories carried in the other news- 
papers such as the approach of a truce settlement 
in the Algerian crisis, a Soviet statement demand- 
ing the United States pull out of Vietnam, and 
a Kennedy statement on space cooperation. 

To this reader, the Observer faces three distinct 
obstacles to acceptance as the national newspaper 
it wishes to be: 

1. Because it has not developed an even partly 
effective home delivery system, almost all of its 
200,000 readers (180,000 of them) are getting it 
by mail on Monday. This is not an easy time to 
compete for a reader’s time. 

2. It isn’t offering fresh enough news to make 
it a newspaper, but it isn’t offering enough “back- 
of-the-book” material to attract the weekly mag- 
azine reader. This could be said about both 
quality and quantity. 

5. The general dullness of the paper probably 
is the most widely held and the most damaging 
criticism. It could, of course, be wrong. I know 
other publications I consider dull that seem to 
UNISt. 

On the positive side, we can note these good 
qualities of The National Observer, and they may 
prevail in the long run: 

1. The paper has a certain dignity and honesty. 

2. In actual appearance, it is perhaps the best 
in the entire country. I could throw caution to 
the winds and say it might even be the best-look- 
ing newspaper ever published. 

3. It shows few signs of the widely admired 
“in depth” reporting and polished writing of its 
big brother, The Wall Street Journal, but if it 
could ever begin to develop that caliber of re- 
porting with any regularity, it could be a re- 
spected and perhaps powerful paper. 





greater importance than repre- 
sented in this periodical effort. I 
see no more reason for a journal- 
ism school to undertake this enter- 
prise than I see in a medical school 
to attempt to evaluate the work of 
practitioners across the country. 

What is objectivity, or subjec- 
tivity? Who is to determine what 
is or is not fair or impartial or 
intelligent coverage in given cir- 
cumstances? Almost every judg- 
ment entering into production of 
a daily newspaper depends upon a 
combination of circumstances, 
some of them pressing and beyond 
the control of a reporter or an 
editor. 

In appraising the product, how 
can a critic, without full knowl- 
edge, fairly and intelligently re- 
construct the circumstances and 
pass upon what was offered? Lack 
of ‘time, lack of information, inex- 
orable deadlines often determine 
what can or cannot be done, or 
how well it can be done... 

Beyond this, who is to prevent a 
certain viewpoint or bias from 
creeping into evaluation of the 
material you present? The Nieman 
Re ports illustrate the point, and to 
a degree your initial issue [pilot 
issue, October, 1961] was tinged 
with the reflection of an “angle.” 

The first issue contained inter- 
esting information, to be sure. It 
can and will be debated. What 
useful function it serves is another 
question. 

A. H. KircHHOFER 
Buffalo 


The writer is editor and publisher 
of the Sentinel-Press Weeklies of 
Western New York. 


TO THE REVIEW: 

In my fifteen years as a jack-of- 
all trades nursemaid to my twin 
weeklies, I have witnessed the dis- 
appearance of almost 1,000 week- 
lies and almost fifty dailies, about 
two dozen national magazines. 
Some had more circulation than 
they could serve. Others had too 
much service for their circulation. 
But overall there has been a steady 
bombardment of the free press. 
Has the press ever thought of 
bombarding the public? 

We need, more than another 


“critical review,” something that 


reviews the attitude, the changes, 
and the status of our people and 
government in the environment of 
a free press. Since when does a 
good newspaperman support 
moves to have the free press con- 
form to the public? We are not 
media records or public poll fol- 
lowers; we are supposed to cause 
them. We are supposed, I thought, 
to keep government wondering 
what we are going to say, not bit- 
ing our nails wondering how. the 
politician will react to us. Like all 
critics, I am afraid you are putting 
the shoe on the wrong foot. Let’s 
find out what’s wrong with the 
public in a democracy that cannot 
or will not sustain free, indepen- 
dent newspapers representing their 
own views, whims, investigations, 
and exposures. Let’s find out why 
businesses are more interested in 
shoppers, pennysavers, direct mail, 
and television at the sacrifice of 
thousands of information publica- 
tions. 

Let’s stir the public to respecting 
and loving the freedom of our 
country by loving and scrambling 
for its newspapers. Let’s not keep 
stirring the newspapers to scram- 
bling and bowing to keep the ad- 
vertising dollar, win government 
support, and fall into that false 
“standard imposed by critical 
minds” who are scared stiff that 
the press isn’t falling in line. 

If you came out to my county 
and saw my farmers falling into 
line, and disappearing, my small 
businesses shrinking and doubling 
up, and my neighbors who are 
afraid to stand up on their hind 
legs and yell bloody murder, you 
might find more substance for a 
“critical review of the American 
Democracy.” 

There are already enough critics 
within journalism. There are no 
more self-critical segments of our 
democratic system than the editors 
and publishers. Join one who goes 
to bed each night wendering if he 
has been “to thine own self true.” 

I'll try a subscription to your re- 
view. If it starts telling me about 
“equal space,” being fair to all 
parties, being kind to crooks and 
delinquents, allowing crimes to be 
committed in the sake of “national 
defense,” “national security,” “le- 
gal ethics,” “medical ethics,” and 


urging some lone editor to fight 
graft, the KKK and crime, and al- 
low him to quietly move into ob- 
livion without the rest of the press’s 
raising a finger-—then you'll have 
a very short-term, unpaid sub- 
scriber. 
RayMonp J. WIELOSZYNSKI 
Franklinville, New York 





FOLLOWING UP 


The correspondents 


At about the time the Review 
published its examination of the 
Washington press corps (“The 
Washington Correspondents after 
25 Years,” by William L. Rivers) , 
two other major articles on the 
subject appeared. One was an ad- 
miring composite portrait in Holi- 
day for April. In “The Lordly 
Journalists,” Joe McCarthy, a free- 
lance writer, found the capital cov- 
ered by “a new breed of reporters, 
highly educated, thoughtful, prob- 
ing and analytic.” He also raised a 
specter: the possibility that the de- 
velopment of national newspapers 
might bring about a decline of the 
syndicated Washington column. 

In Fhe Reporter for April 12, 
Worth Bingham of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal and Ward S. Just 
of Newsweek collaborated on an 
examination of “The President 
and the Press.” They found that 
President Kennedy had “revolu- 
tionized” White House press rela- 
tions by making private meetings 
with reporters “almost an exten- 
sion of his policymaking proce- 
dures” and by reducing the press 
conference to “a ritual of dubious 
value.” They also noted that a 
group of younger reporters had 
gained continuing access to the 
President. 

One noted columnist com- 
plained privately about the tabu- 
lations in the Rivers article on col- 
umnists considered “most fair and 
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In his behalf, it can be 
said that the list was not definitive, 


reliable.” 


since Mr. Rivers, following the 
pattern of questioning in Leo Ros- 
ten’s survey of 1937, asked each 
respondent to name only one “fair 
and reliable” columnist. A ques- 
tion asking for three or five might 
have yielded different results. 
The aforesaid columnist also re- 
ported that he had found no one 
who had been questioned in the 
survey. This was not a valid com- 
plaint. The fact is that he had been 
questioned himself as part of the 
sample of 273 correspondents and 
had personally introduced the 
questioner to two of his colleagues. 


The wires 


Another section of the Washing- 
ton study in the Review's spring 
issue took to task telegraph editors 
of newspapers for haphazard news 
selection. Another piece of evi- 
dence was gathered by Earl J. 
Johnson, vice-president and editor 
of United Press International, and 
printed in U.P.I. Reporter. Mr. 
Johnson studied national and for- 
eign news content in twenty-nine 
dailies ranging in circulation from 
60,000 to more than 500,000, all 
of which had editors attending a 
seminar at the American Press In- 
stitute at Columbia. He found that 
every paper treated comprehen- 
sively “obviously big” stories. On 
the secondary level, however, the 
study “turned up a random pat- 
tern of use and omission...One 
editor’s choice for page one was 
another’s candidate for oblivion.” 
Mr. Johnson wrote that neither re- 
gional interest nor size of news 
holes could account for the differ- 
ences. Individual judgment and 
pressure of local news, he admit- 
ted, might account for part. He 
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noted, finally, that several editors 
whose papers he studied “were 
surprised by the omissions.” 

In the April 1, 1962, issue of the 
Bulletin of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, Thomas L. 
Boardman of the Cleveland Press 
called for a new deal for telegraph 
editors: more assistance, time off 
for educational travel, a freer hand 
in handling copy, and finally rec- 
ognition that they are—or should 
be—papers’ leading authorities on 
world and national news. 


CBS and L.A. 


The Review printed in its spring 
issue an excerpt from the “CBS 
Reports” program that investi- 
gated the death of the Los Angeles 
papers, the Mirror and the Exam- 
iner. The program itself also be- 
came an issue. Two weeks after 
the broadcast, on February 9, UPI 
sent out a story that ran in the 
New York Journal-American un- 
der the headline “CBS Show Called 
Hatchet Job on Press.” 
for the story was a statement by 


The peg 


Robert U. Brown in his column in 
Editor @ Publisher of February 3 
that “this was not just a documen- 
tary about the demise of two 
papers in Los Angeles. It was more 
of a hatchet job on newspapers in 
general.” The story also carried 
a statement from The Hearst 
Newspapers (“The show was in- 
accurate and slanted...”) and a 
brief reply from Charles Colling- 
wood of CBS. To complete the 
circle, Editor G Publisher for Feb- 
ruary 10 carried a story about the 
UPI story. In the two subsequent 
issues, Editor @ Publisher carried 
another column by Mr. Brown 
(that leveled criticism also at 
NBC’s “The Battle of Newburgh” ) 


and a summary of a statement by 


Richard E. Berlin, president of 
the Hearst Corporation, under the 
headline “Hearst Corp. Assails 
CBS Show’s Falsity.” 

Mr. Berlin said, in part: “The 
reason for the cessation of publi- 
cation of the Examiner was eco- 
. The attempt by 
the program to create a mystery 


nomic alone... 


about the Los Angeles situation is 
Two other economic 
interpretations appeared at about 
the same time. The California 
monthly, Frontier (February) 
agreed that the reasons were eco- 


ludicrous.” 


nomic in the broadest sense — 
television competition, distribution 
problems, suburban newspaper 
competition. 

In The Reporter (April 26, 
1962), Bruce Bliven noted that a 
Congressional investigation of the 
closing was in prospect. “Yet it is 
difficult,” 
the government can ask private 
industry to operate at a loss.” Like 
Frontier, he emphasized the pe- 


he wrote, “to see how 


culiar difficulties of publishing in 
Los Angeles: “These two news- 
papers died chiefly because down- 
town Los Angeles is dying. And 
‘Downtown’ is dying primarily 
because of the short-sighted policy 
of scrapping public transportation 
and replacing it by a A aan 
* Finally, Mr. 
Bliven suggested that the ultimate 
development in Los Angeles might 
be that the whole metropolitan 
area, “a two-hundred-mile com- 


system of freeways 


munity stretching from Santa Bar- 
bara to San Diego, will have only 
one newspaper attempting to 
cover all the important regional 
news.” 


Mr. Lewis’s reprimand 

In the spring issue, the Review 
commented on a fat volume of 
radio and television news scripts 
collected by the United States Sen- 
ate Committee on Commerce in 
connection with its study, Freedom 
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of Communications, on the use of 
the air during the 1960 campaign. 
On April 17, the committee issued 
its final report on the study. Be- 
sides making recommendations for 
clearer ground rules in political 


broadcasts and for more broad- 


buke “a totally unwarranted 
political charge.” 
In The New York Times of 


April 29, Jack Gould wrote: 
“.. the Senate subcommittee’s 
ambitions to require Mr. Lewis to 


conform in perpetuity are as ex- 


amendments to the spring, 1962, 
issue of the Review: 

In individual lines on pages 9 
and 59, the addition and subtrac- 
tion of a single character caused 


changes in meaning. On page 9, 


in “The Correspondents After 25 
William L. 
Walter Lippmann should be cred- 


cast editorializing, the report re- 
buked Fulton Lewis, Jr., for his 
broadcast on November 7, 1960, 
over the Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. The broadcast had con- 
tained an announcement by Mr. 


treme as they are futile. The 
remedy for preserving political 


Years,” by Rivers, 
equilibrium does not lie in coast- 
to-coast shushing of a journalistic 
organizer who by and large talks 
only to his own paid-up member- 
ship. Rather it rests in more vigor- 
ous steps to sustain the diversity 


’ 


ited with receiving 101 votes (not 
10) from fellow Washingtonians 
as a “fair and reliable” columnist. 
On page 59, the author of The 
American Newspaperman was 
called Mrs. Weisberger. The name 
is Bernard A. Weisberger, and he 
is properly known as Mr., or Dr., 


Lewis of his reasons for voting for 
Richard Nixon. The committee 
stated: “That this was a clear 


abuse of newscast time, there can 


of opinion among commentators.’ 


be no doubt....So-called news- Sli or Professor Weisberger. 
casters who abuse the public fran- Ips The man referred to as Edward 
chise in such a manner should In addition to inaccuracies P. Morgan’s assistant on page 49 


probably be barred from the me- 


noted elsewhere in this section, was not Marvin McIntyre but 
dium.” Mr. Lewis called the re- 


the editors record the following William R. McIntyre. 


the lower case 


Al makes good 


Al Brakman, intrepid AP stringer in Lkhart, In- 
diana, got his first byline in the city edition of 
The New York Times of March 7: 


Lost copy 


The complete item on the 1962 Pulitzer Prizes 
from the New York Mirror (a Hearst News- 
paper), May 8, 1962: 


‘Edge of Sadness’ 
Wins a Pulitzer 


TRAPPED DOG SAVED 
BY ALERT BRAKEMAN 


BY ALERT BRAKMAN 

LKHART, Ind. (AP)—Rob- 
ert D. Martin could not forget 
that dog he had seen caught in 
fence after he returned home 





A novel about the life of a 
parish priest, “The Edge of Sad- 
ness” by Edwin O'Connor, was 
awarded the 1962 Pulitzer Prize 
for fiction yesterday. The prize 
for the best American play went 
to the hit musical, “How to Suc- 


Bull market in words 


When President Kennedy first put his 
news conferences on television, there were 
complaints about verbosity in the question- 
ing. To check whether the questions really 
were longer, or just seemed longer, the 
Review, in its pilot issue, did some word- 
counting. It found that reporters’ questions 
in two early Kennedy press conferences 
averaged exactly fifty words a question. In 
contrast, two early Roosevelt conferences 
in 1933 averaged only fourteen words. 

To bring its findings up to date, the 
Review counted the words in questions put 
at the President’s news conference of June 
14, 1962. The average this time was up to 
fifty-three words. 


si in —— Without ao 
ng,” with songwriter 
Loesser and writer-director Abe 
Burrows cited as “those prin- 
cipaliy responsible” among its 
authors. 

<A new prize, given for the first 
time this year for general non- 
fiction, was awarded to Theodore 
H. White's study of the recent 
Presidential campaign, ‘The Mak- 
ing of the President 1960.” 





New Yoik Herald Tribune lead, same morning: 


A Pulitzer Prize in biography for “Citizen 
Hearst: a Biography of William Randolph 
Hearst,” by W. A. Swanberg, was refused by 


the Board of Trustees for Columbia University 
yesterday after the book had been recom- 
mended by the Advisory Board that makes 
the selections. 
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